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It’s the whole 
pack her-- 


HEN she tries a new brand the 

first time, what does she buy? 
One can. One single representative 
of all the thousands or millions of 
cans of that brand. 


But when she has opened and eaten, 
she forms her opinion of the brand 
then and there. She tests the entire 
pack by the one sample. 


Raw foods carry their own alibis in 
their appearance, and often in their 
prices. Canned foods are expected to 
be uniformly excellent, and should 
need no alibis. The safe rule is to 
pack as if each can were your whole 
pack; then every can will make and 
hold friends for you. 


Amer ican Can Company Count on Canco Service to aid in the 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED: IRON 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 


FIBRE 


production of canned foods the public 
will approve—canned foods of uniform 


quality. Do you know the breadth and 
thoroughness of Canco Service? 
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RTISTIC 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE M D. 


LARKSBURG, 
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MORRAL BROTHERS 


-MORRAL, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL. LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


Norwalk, Ohio 
Portland, Maine 
Morral Bros. Oct. 1, 1927 
Nov. 9, 1926 Morral, Ohio 

Good Morning: 
Morral Bros. Referring to your inquiry the working of the new Morral Corn 
Morral, Ohio Cutter with the spur feed wheels, we wish to say that we are highly 
Gentlemen: pleased with the machine you installed for us this season. 

The Morral Double Huskers and Morral Cutters installed in our This is by far the best feed that we have seen on any Cutter 


and you may be interested in knowing that the machine handled 


canneries have fulfilled all claims made by you. We find their cap- all sizes of corn without clogging whatever. We had a lot of very 


acity large, their waste negligible, and their operation economical. smali corn this year and many nubbins, and even these fed in the 
Moreover. we were delighted at the adaptability of the machine to 

ou have made a v: mprovement over the old t 
a simple and economical —— a i and we congratulate you on this. wee 

Wi 
the. th kindnest regards, we are Cordially. 
Geo. B. Morrill, President W C. Pressing Co. 
H. G. Pressing 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS Fadry., & Mach., CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


A BODY-MAKER FOR LARGER CANS 


AND NOW—Larger can bodies, up to 10 inches in diameter and 11 
inches high are automatically formed and soldered on a Cameron 
Lock-Seamer. Hand operations in making large cans are now all 
inexcusable, for there is a Cameron automatic machine for‘ every 
can-making process, regardless of can size. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS ANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Canadian Agents Austraka France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 

Germany, Denmark and Sweden -Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 

Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro | 

Argentine —Sociedad Anonima “Fides”, Buenes Aires 


ATTRACTIVE 


LABELS 


The lady of the 
style. Catch her eye with a 
“dressy” label -- aGame Label. 


BRO 
Lithograph 


 GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


The Livingston County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 
last Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 
grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“THE 
Bay excel Our Labels 


in‘Designs are the Highest Standard 
ffArtistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester NY. 


Peas, String Beans, Beets, Spinach, 
Sweet Potatoes 


There isa MONITOR Blancker 
for them all. Many of our models 
will handle several different stocks 
but each stock has_ individuality 
and we plan the machines to meet 
that condition. 


Gentle in its action, low steam 
and water consumption, durable in 
service, the MONITOR Blanchers 
lack nothing that a GOOD Blancher 
should have. You of course, want 
aGOOD Blancher. The answer is 
obvious. 


Canadian Piant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Robine Co. Md. 


Jno. R. Gray Inc.. 726 Harrison St. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. Brown Ont. 


Cannon Supply Company . 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Sait Lake City, Utah 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 


The United States 


U 


UY 


Color Frinting fleadquarters 
ae 
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There Is No Better Insurance 


against ‘‘flats and sours’ than the sweet, whole- 
some, sanitary cleanliness which the use of 


> | 
ET || ie so quickly and easily provides for canning 
of equipment and processes. 
» © Ask your supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Enameled Buckets 
& Pans Numbered National Tomato Peeler : 
or Plain Kettle 


Open Process 


Ayars Universal Filler 


Lombard & Concord Sts. - Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 
Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants 
For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Crates ; 
Lightning Box Sealer Crate Covers Our Own Make Robins Circle Steam Hoist Closed Retorts 
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faction. 


tis 
the 


F YOU, Mr. Canner, had a satisfactory source of supply for every purchase you are called upon to 
make, what a pleasure your job would be. However, changing standards and methods of pro- 

duction make it difficult on some items. 
It has been our aim to have every user of Gibraltar Boxes a satisfied customer. We don’t claim we 
can make your boxes better than every other manufacturer—we never said ours was the BEST 
box made. “We do guarantee to make a GOOD box—one that meets every test—made right and 
priced right. 
We have the plant facilities, the organization and the engineering ability to take care - your 
Corrugated Box requirements—with SATISFACTION insured. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO., Inc. 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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¥ 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
, Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - $4.00 
Foreign - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, _.10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


MONDAY Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THB CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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No. 40 


EDITORIALS 


HERE ARE WE DRIFTING?—We are not 
W asleep at the switch, although it might seem so, 

on the developments that are taking place all 
throughout the industry, developments which are 
aimed to relieve the industry, or to raise it out of the 
troubles it has long found itself in. On the contrary, 
we are sitting on the sidelines watching the formation 
of these various bodies, and if we were not fearful that 
our cheering might attract that unfavorable attention 
which would not be welcomed just now, we would cheer 
them on, for we wish them only the best of success. 
We are with them, on their side, and want to see them 
win. It is the first real effort at “team work” the in- 
dustry has ever displayed, at least on as broad and gen- 
eral a Scale as now seen. But it does not need publicity 
yet, and that will account for our apparent oblivious- 
ness to it all. True, most of this effort is seen in that 
now famous Middle West, which has even the powerful 
politicians puzzled with its mighty strength; but later 
on the effete East may follow suit, and it should not be 
despaired of, for remember the East is cautious even 
beyond its years, but once shown soon folluws. 

There are those who believe that the day of the 
small, individual canner has passed forever, or is pass- 
ing with lightning rapidity, and that in place of the 
numerous canners scattered all over our land there will 
rise up a few immense corporations or firms, which will 
gather the combined crops, place them in cans at a uni- 
form high standard, market them with all the most ad- 
vanced styles of merchandising, and leave no room for 
the small trader. They are thinking these same kind 
of thoughts in all other lines of industry today, and so 
it is not strange that this canning industry is thinking 
along the same line. Whether or not they are right 
time alone will tell, but certain it is that these present 
efforts can but help towards the desired end, viz: the 
making of better business men within the canning in- 
dustry. When that is done, of course, all that they now 
strive for, somewhat blindly, we fear, will come as a 
matter of course. In other words, the industry is now 
in growing pains, and if that be so, then it can but be- 
come a bigger and better business in the years to come. 


Last week we presented you the thoughts of a man 
long acquainted with the canned foods industry, par- 


ticularly the tomato canning branch of it. This week 
he deals with a further consideration, and we present 
it, under his own title and exactly as received: 


0-OPERATION—In discussing the efforts of the 
Southern farmers to get together for the better- 
ment of their conditions, the “Sealed Sweet 
Chronicle,” Tampa, Fla., in a recent issue, carried the 
following definition of the word co-operation: 


“A movement where the members themselves 
“work together, combining their skill, their capital, 
“their industry and their enthusiasm in a great move- 
“ment which will be operated for service to the whole 
“rather than profits to a few.” 


Any canner reading this definition would at once 
sense the fact that here is the answer to the troubles 
that beset our industry today. After a second reading 
he would probably decide it can’t be done, and let the 
matter drop to answer some broker’s phone call for an- 
other car of the 7214c kind. 


“Where the members themselves work together’ 
certainly means for us closer association work. Study- 
ing and acting on statistics based on individual member 
reports honestly furnished the association, being 
guided by and acting on the consensus of opinion of our 
fellow-members instead of going home with a plan to 
fool the whole bunch by doing just the other thing. 


The time is surely coming when each canner will 
be governed in his packing by figures furnished him by 
the association, based on previous pack, carry-over and 
average consumption. : 


The second clause, “combining their skill,’ means 
for us a free interchange of ideas and practice looking 
to the best way to grade, peel, pack and cook the prod- 
uct. Let us get it out of our heads that we know one 
or two things about the game that our fellow-canner 
has yet to learn. Keeping this knowledge to ourselves 
is not helping him, and it may be that the other fellow 
can teach us a few tricks. Only by helping our neigh- 
bor to get his product up to first quality can we estab- 
lish uniform good quality with uniform good prices, 


“Combining their capital” means each canner 
should have sufficient capital to finance his own pack 
clear through; not being forced into a seller when there 
is little demand. Forced selling by insufficiently 
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financed canners has made it a buyer’s market for 
years. 


“Combining their industry and enthusiasm” is 
working for and with our fellow canner toward the bet- 
terment of the whole. Let us lay aside forever the nar- 
row and selfish motives we have been governed by in 
the past. Help our fellow-canner to believe ours is one 
of the largest and best industries in the world; that 
while it may be in bad shape at present, it is worth 
working for and building up. Good times are ahead if 
we work together to bring them about. This work 
should begin now by calling a meeting of your associa- 
tion for a real get-together talk and deciding on a 
course of concerted action for 1928. 


S OTHER MEN THINK -It is well always to get 
the other man’s viewpoint, and while we have 
taken one or two flings at the profligate manner 

in which our Congress is spending the public’s money 
(and remember you as taxpayers must pay these bills) 
there is still much to be told. Let us present a letter 
from one of the best thinkers of our city, a retired law- 
yer of known ability, and a man whose age and wis- 
dom entitle him to the consideration of thoughtful men. 
This letter appeared in the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
this week. . Read it, for as taxpayers you should look 
further than just for the day. 


THE SPIGOT AND THE BUNGHOLE 
To the Editor of The Evening Sun: 


Sir—Since the destruction of Sodom there has been nothing 
on our planet so morally upside down as our present Congress. 
Fear, hysteria, absence of fundamental conviction take from 
them all resisting power and make them like wax in the hands 
of the group-lobbyist. Take the present situation. A mixture 
of investigation and clamor gathers over the lease of the Tea- 
pot Dome. Without waiting for definite proof of guilt, Congress 
goes into eruption. Jim Reed and Walsh soar to great moral 
heights and demand high office for themselves because of the 
prevalence of sin. Borah starts a collection to repay the crim- 
inal expenditure. Even the Supreme Court so loses its repose 


of manner as to denounce as criminals men who were not on 
trial. 


Meantime the people treat the whole excitement as a farce. 
They strangle Walsh and Jim Reed at the most vociferous cli- 
max of their morality. Borah’s collection peters out right be- 
fore the eyes of a derisive public, and a jury finds the alleged 
arch-criminal, Sinclair, not guilty. The reaction of the public 
- the Teapot Dome scandal was that it did not care a “tinker’s 

am. 


This does not represent a lowering of the people’s moral 
sense. On the contrary, it shows that the people have got on 
to the game. There is very little plain, administrative stealing 
such as was charged against Fall and Sinclair. It is too dan- 
gerous and the dividends are too small. The big wholesale rob- 
bing of the Treasury (taxpayers) is done under cover of laws 
for the relief of somebody. This has hitherto been safe, the 
profits are immense, but the people are getting wise to it. 


All the moral hysteria and ghost-dancing over the Teapot 
Dome matter has not diverted the attention of people outside of 


Congress from the great wholesale legislative stealing that had 
been framed up. 


The Teapot Dome steal (if it was a steal) might have 
amounted to $260,000. But the Flood Control bill, the Farm 
Relief bill and the Muscle Shoals bill each embodied schemes 
for looting the Treasury wholesale in sums compared to which 
$260,000 was not a drop in the bucket. The Flood Control bill, 
even when trimmed down for Coolidge, goes into the Treasury 
for over a billion. The Farm Relief bill starts with $250,000,000 
and can probably be relied on for double that amount before its 
supporters are fed. The Muscle Shoals bill starts with a gift 
from the Government of $150,000.000 and a machinery for in- 
finite expansion. It is a piece of open, avowed socialism, the 
Government creating a $10,000,000 corporation, presenting to 
it $150,000,000 more, and this corporation is, during five years, 
to make fertilizer and give it away. 


The otherwise socialistic features, that would be objection- 
able even in Moscow, are somewhat modified by the fact that 
under the loose provisions of this bill the manufacture of fer- 
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tilizer would be largely subordinate to the making away with 
the money. The corporation may vary the giving away of its 
product by selling it at cost. The fixing of the cost and the 
selecting of the beneficiaries are where the big profits come in, 
and the taxpayer gets left. 


Senator Shipstead, in favoring the Farm Relief bill, stated 
as the purpose of the bill: 


We want to get into the Treasury with both feet. 
These bills certainly attain that result, and while it is im- 
possible to state how much will stick to those feet, it will be 
measured not by millions, but by billions. 


W. IRVINE CROSS. 
Baltimore, May 12. 


A NEEDED CORRECTION 


N commenting upon the recent acquisition of the 

Southern Can Co. by the Continental Can Co. we 

mentioned the names of some of the so-called inde- 
pendent can-making concerns, among them the Metal 
Package Corporation, but added regarding this well- 
known concern that it had never been very aggressive 
in its quest for canners’ business. We meant, of course, 
that they had never been extensive advertisers. 


It would be wrong, however, to leave the impres- 
sion that the Metal Package Corporation was not eager 
and anxious for canners’ business, because .they are. 
And they play a somewhat prominent part in these an- 
nual supplies. This season, for instance, we understand 
thy have taken on a large number of new and import- 
ant accounts. Their business each year shows a sub- 
stantial increase in volume, and they are constantly 
adding new machinery of the latest design, to keep 
their equipment in step or a little ahead of their com- 
petitors, and for that reason are playing a larger part 
in the packers’ can business than even the old Boyle 
Can Co. did before its absorption by the Metal Pack- 
age Corporation. And they not only continue the high 
quality can for which they have been well known, but 
render a service that meets the approval of all their 
customers. 


It would be unfair to leave the industry with any 
other impression, and so this explanation is due them. 


And they see their opportunity now as an indepen- 
dent source of can supply, and are making the most of 
it. They are inviting the attention of canners by ad- 
vertising. 


CONCESSION FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CON- 
DENSED AND EVAPORATED MILK IN PERU 


ERU’S total impcrts of condensed and evaporated 
milk and powdered milk amounted in 1926 to 
slightly over 8,800,000 pounds, of which the 

United States supplied 7,700,000 pounds, or 87 per 
cent, according to a report of March 31, 1928, from 
American Vice-onsul E. O. Briggs, at Callao-Lima 


(milk preparations are not separately listed in. Peru- - 


vian statistics). Holland, the second exporter to this 
market, sent 635,250 pounds and Great Britain 248,860 
pounds. Ninety per cent of the total was entered at the 
port of Callao. At the present time these products are 
on the free list. - 


The monopoly concession recently approved pro- 
vides for the establishment of the industry within two 
years, and that the company shall have a capitaliza- 
tion of at least $40,000 at current exchange. It is valid 
for ten years. 


The name of the concessionaire is Alfredo Garland 
Daponte, a Peruvian citizen. 
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Washer 
Whether you are canning peas, corn, 
tomatoes or fruit, our standard equip- 
ment will meet your requirements. 
Back of our engineers is a complete 
plant equipment and years of successful 
experience in designing and making can- 
ning equipment. If you need special 
equipment, we can build it. 
Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


ERLIN HAPMAN | 


MACHINERY 
AI Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FROM 
ONE SOURCE 
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The Indiana Salter 


Fills A Long Felt 
Want 


It operates by the 
use of the can only 


Either Filled 
or 
Empty 


Will function 
in either 
Direction 


Insures 

Uniformity 
of 

Flavor 


Dispenses Salt 
or Sugar © 


No Waste 


Use ‘‘CLEVO”’ which is rm acid and rust resisting. 


INDIANAPOLIS sine INDIANA 


W HEN? 


When are you going to 
do this? When are you 
going to do that? The 
‘‘when’’ boys are the 
prize stallers. Procras- 
tination is the thief of time. . 


But A-B’s questions are fair ones. When 
are you going to modernize your cook- 
room? When are you going to stop 
wasting steam? When are you going to 
eliminate the human element from your 
cookroom ? Stop using unnecessary 
labor? When are you going to cook and 
cool your product uniformly? When are 
you going to banish haphazard methods? 
When? When you install A-B cookers 
and coolers! That's the answer! 


A-B cookers do save steam. A-B cook- 
ers and coolers do eliminate labor. A-B 
cookers and coolers cook and cool uni- 
formly. All cans are cooked and cooled 
exactly alike. 


When are you going to get A-B ‘‘wise’’? 


Write our nearest office today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute. your share and 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


Peas 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 10, 1928—Germinated 
well. Vines looking good. Season backward. Too early 
to judge yields. 

EASTON, MD., May 14, 1928—Looking good. 10 
per cent increase in acreage. 


FREDERICK, MD., May 14, 1928—Acreage nor- 
mal. Planting late. Would call prospects fair at this 
time. 


GREENSBORO, MD., May 14, 1928—Acreage nor- 
Crop condition to date normal. 


RIDEGLY, MD., May 14, 1928—Acreage normal. 
Condition very good. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., May 12, 1928—Normal in- 
crease. 100 per cent condition. 


PLEASANT VALLEY MD., May 12, 1928—Just 
up and looking fine. Normal acreage. 


FAIRMONT, MINN., May 10, 1928—Seeding about 
a week late, but ground in very fine shape. 


MODEL CITY, N. Y., May 14, 1928—Very late. 
Just finished planting. 


NEW HARTFORD, N. Y., May 14, 1928—Season 
is so late do not know what our acreage will be. The 
weather has been cold and raw and there is a lot of 
seeding still to be done. 


RED CREEK, N. Y., May 14, 1928—Not all have 
been sown, and those that have are not doing much, due 
to lack of rain and cold nights. 


SPRINGVILLE, N. Y., May 14, 1928—400 acres, 
game as 1927. Late sowing and very cold dry weather. 
None up yet and not all sown. This is three weeks later 
than in 1927. 


CEDAR GROVE, WIS., May 14, 1928—Weather 
continues dry and cold. Have had no precipitation since 
the April snowstorm. Seeding about two-thirds done. 
Soil bed condition is good. 


EVANSVILLE, WIS., May 15, 1928—Our acreage 
will be well below normal this year. Planting is about 
two-thirds done at this time. The Alaskas and earlier 
planting of sweets are coming along in good order, and 
at this time do not show danger of bunching. We are 
beginning to need rain soon. 


HARTFORD, WIS., May 15, 1928—Increase in 
Alaskas. Acreage 25 per cent. Sweets 20 per cent. We 
are going to stick to 250 acres to a line, but this in- 
crease is in general in Wisconsin. Very dry. Alaskas 
are coming through but they appear very uneven. Have 
not finished planting sweets completely. 


HOLMEN, WIS., May 14, 1928—Planting three 
weeks late. Weather too dry. Too early to predict 


mal. 


results. Acreage 80 per cent of normal. 


MADISON, WIS., May 7, 1928—Will have about 
normal acreage. Season for planting is about three 
weeks late. Too early to predict prospective yield. 


MARKESAN, WIS., May 15, 1928—Only about 
half planted and some of the early sowings are just 
coming through the ground, so cannot say what the 
prospects will be for a crop at this time. The season 
is very backward.and we have not had any warm rains 
to start rapid growth so far. 


MARKESAN, WIS., May 15, 1928—Crop about 72 
per cent normal at present time. Very dry ever since 
seeding started. About half through seeding and cer- 
tainly need rain. Putting in same acreage as 1927, 
which was 25 per cent deereased from 1926 acreage. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS., May 14, 1928—Same 
acreage as last year. Planting schedule one week later 
in starting with growing conditions or season two 
weeks behind. First Alaska plantings just coming 
through. Need rain. Just started planting sweets. 
Also week later than last year. Under most favorable 
weather conditions our first plantings will not be ready 
for canning before July 1st at the earliest, and if it 
takes as long to mature as last year, the first will not 
be canned before July 15th. We anticipate below nor- 
mal yields on both Alaskas and Sweets, even below last 


year’s averages, due to late start and general seed and 
weather conditions. 


WHITEWATER, -WIS., May 15, 1928—Seeding 
started about ten days late. However, favorable weath- 
er at time of planting permitted us to get the seed, both 
Alaskas and sweets, into the ground in the best possible 
shape. Alaskas are up and looking well, but we are 
suffering for rain. Acreage about 50 per cent of full 
capacity. We have never seen the ground work better 
than it has this season. We also have all acreage on 


very good land. Have had practically no rain this 
spring. 


Tomatoes 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 10, 1928—Seed was 


greatly damaged by cold, wet weather. Plants will be 
scarce and high. 


EASTON, MD., May 14, 1928—Plants badly hurt. © 
Curtailed acreage 25 per cent. 


GREENSBORO, MD., May 14, 1928—Acreage will 
be below normal in this part of the county. 


PLEASANT VALLEY, MD., May 12, 1928—None 
planted. Cold weather killed first plants. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 14, 1928—Acreage 40 per 
cent of normal. Plants late and scarce enough to prob- 
ably reduce acreage more yet. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Coast to Coast 


Announces acquisition of 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S CUSTOMERS THUS 
OBTAIN THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF 


CONTINENTAL’S LARGE RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 

RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

| CLOSING MACHINES 

| SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, 


Inc. 
FACTORIES AT 
Baltimore Syracuse Chicago | 
Roanoke Jersey City Clearing 
Detroit Passaic Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati Seattle 
San Jose — Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 


| 
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MODEL CITY, N. Y., May 14, 1928—Not set. Sea- 
son two or three weeks late. 


SPRINGVILLE, N. Y., May 14, 1928—60 acres; 30 
acres short of 1927. Plants are strong but will not set 
for some time. 


Corn 


EASTON, MD., May 14, 1928—Too cold and wet to 
plant. What little planted probably will not germinate. 
Acreage decreased 10 per cent. 


FREDERICK, MD., May 14, 1928—Acreage nor- 
mal. Just beginning to plant, due to cold, wet weather. 


GREENSBORO, MD., May 14, 1928—Our acreage 
will be normal. Planting now. 


PLEASANT VALLEY, MD., May 12, 1928—Not 
planted. Smaller acreage. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 14, 1928—Acreage normal. 
Just starting to plant. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., May 
acreage. 100 per cent condition. 


FAIRMONT, MINN., May 10, 1928—About 1,000 
acres planted up to the 10th of May. Condition normal. 


NEW HARTFORD, N. Y., May 14, 1928—Farmers 
do not start planting before the 20th of May, and much 
of the ground is still to be fitted. 


SPRINGVILLE, N. Y., May 14, 1928—200 acres. 


100 acres more than 1927. Will not plant until after 
the 20th. 


12, 1928—Normal 
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WHITEWATER, WIS., May 15, 1928—Have been 
planting for about a week. Planting conditions favor- 
able except that ground is dry and we need rain badly 
for all crops. Acreage about same as last season. Will 
possibly be 15 per cent higher. Both 1927 and 1928 
acreage at least 25 per cent below normal. 

Beans 


EASTON, MD., May 14, 1928—Stringless—Too 
early. Acreage increased 15 per cent. 


FREDERICK, MD., May 14, 1928—Lima—<Acre- 
age will be very short this year. 


PLEASANT VALLEY, MD., May 14, 1928—Lima 
—Acreage will be very short this year. 

PLEASANT VALLEY, MD., May 
Smaller acreage. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., May 12, 1928—Normal 
acreage. 100 per cent condition. . 


NEW HARTFORD, N. Y., May 14, 1928—Do not 
start planting until about June Ist. 


SPRINGVILLE, N. Y., May 14, 1928—Stringless 
—110 acres; 30 acres more than in 1927. None planted 
yet. Never plant here until last of May or early June. 

Fruit 

RED CREEK, N. Y., May 14, 1928—Sour Cherries 
have been injured by freezes in April. 

Bartlett Pears—Have also been injured. 


Apples—It is reported that some varieties will not 
blossom heavily. 


12, 1928— 


REPEAT 


THE KYLER BOXERS 


Are The Best Proof Of The Purchaser’s Satisfaction 


Repeat orders for Kyler Boxing Machines are the best 
proof of the correctness of our design and of the high 


class workmanship and material that enter into our pro- 
duct. | 


Our determination to build only the best in design and 
construction, backed by years of experience, insures 
complete satisfaction to our customers. 


We build three models: Model P, motor drive -- Model 
T, hand and foot operated -- Model H, hand only. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed -- Write for circular. 


Westminster Machine Works, 


ORDERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster, Md., U.S. A. 


| 
‘ 
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quality that builds 
business / 


Outside-a label 

that millions of 

women identi 
with the world's 


finest canned 
foods / 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 


308 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
If It’s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 


2 YA Det Monte can-a 
Huskers 
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News Around 
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The Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Doings. 


CALIFORNIA 


New Company Leases Cannery—The Sutter Pack- 
ing Company has been incorporated at Palo Alto, Cal., 
with a capital stock of $2,000,000, by M. L. Summers, 
San Francisco; E. M. Smith and Peter F. Kelly, 
Marysville, and Frank W. Poole, Yuba City. A lease 
has been taken on the Bay Side Cannery, with an option 
to buy, and the plant will be enlarged. 


Daylight Saving—The California Packing Corpo- 
ration, San Francisco, Cal., has adopted the daylight 
saving plan, and will retain this for the rest of the sum- 
mer. The daylight saving plan has not been adopted 
officially in California or in San Francisco by state or 
municipal authorities, but many business houses are 
making use of it. 

Addresses Traffic Association—A. M. Lester, vice- 
president of the California Packing Corporation, was a 
speaker at a recent meeting of the Pacific Traffic Asso- 
ciation, held at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, his 


subject having to do with the marketing of the 1928 
canned food pack. 


A New Concern—Belle DeGraf, Inc., is the title of 
a concern incorporated at San Francisco with a capital 
stock of $50,000, to engage in the canning and preserv- 
ing of foodstuffs. The incorporators are Belle, Gerald 
and Elmer DeGraf, and Ann T. Lamb. Mrs. DeGraf is 
‘a domestic science authority. 


Incorporated—The Toyo Fisheries Corporation has 
been incorporated at San Francisco, Cal., with a capital 
stock of $250,000, by Lawrence Livingston, Matthew 
Tobriner and D. C. Kirkner. 


Packing Corporation Buys Canneries—The Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation has completed negotiations 
for the purchase of the Alameda County Canneries of 
the H. G. Prince Company. The deal involves about 
$4,000,000. 

New Equipment—Richard Woelffel is outfitting 
the Monta Vista Cannery with modern mcahinery to be 
ready for business for the coming fruit season. 


IOWA 


Weir Canning Company Changes Name—The can- 
ning Company formerly known as the Weir Canning 
Co. has changed the name to the Central Iowa Canning 
Company, and also changed the principal place of busi- 
ness from Toledo, Ia., to Cambridge, Ia. 

Enlarging Warehouse—The warehouse of the Sac 
City Canning Company, Sac City, Ia., is being enlarged 
to practically double its original size. This was made 
necessary by the jobbers’ present method of buying. 


The Storm Lake plant of this company will add green 
beans to its pack this season. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


May Open Cannery—Mr. W. B. Sugg, of Smith- 
field, N. C., is very seriously considering going into the 
canning business and has joined our large family of 
readers. The Canning Trade was suggested to Mr. 


Sugg by the Food Research Division of the United 
States. 


TRI-STATES 


Good Sweets—The Davis Canning Company, of 
Laurel, Del., is gaining quite a reputation as a sweet 
potato canner. “Curt” Davis is an advocate of quality. 

Improvements—The Phillips Pacing Company, of 
Cambridge, is erecting a fine addition to their canning 
plant. The new structure is of brick and steel con- 
struction, and will be the equal of any plant in the 
= for appearance, sanitation, capacity and equip- 
ment. 

More Water—Chas. T. Wrightson and Son, of Eas- 
ton, Md., have put in a new storage well ten feet deep 
and twenty-four feet in diameter. The well has a flow 
of 300 gallons per minute. 

Remodeling Plant—Davis Kirby, of Trappe, is re- 
modeling his plant preparatory to packing peas, string 
beans, corn and tomatoes. 

No Tomatoes—Gedrge H. Draper, Jr., will pack no 
tomatoes this season. He will pack peas, string beans, 
lima beans and spinach. 

The Way He Feels About It—W. H. Clark, of Fed- 
eralsburg, is not at all enthusiastic about packing toma- 
toes. He says there is more money in milking a herd 
of good cows. 

Cut in Acreage—Smith Brothers, of East New 
Market, will operate on tomatoes, but on a somewhat 
reduced scale. They advocate restricted production 
until the market clears up. 

Out of the Business—Winfield Webster, of Vienna, 
has discontinued the canning business. 

Canneries for Sale—Capt. Leatherbury, of Salis- 
bury, is offering his canning plants for sale. 

Depends on the ‘Situation—Clyde Carroll says no 
tomatoes will be packed at Georgetown this season 
unless the situation clears up so as to justify packing. 

Filling Orders—Greenabaum Bros., Inc., is busy 
packing and shipping out orders for their tomato 
products. 

In New York—W. Earle Withgott, President of 
the Tri-State Packers Association, spent the week end 
in the Big City. 

Representing Tri-States—E. P. Nicholson, Milton, 
Del., attended the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Washington the past 
week. Mr. Nicholson represented the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association. 

Adding To Plant—W. J. Warren & Co., of Lewes, 
Del., are making extensive improvements and additions 
to the Lewes plant. This company is enjoying a rapid 
increase in business. 

Blight and Root Rot—H. A. Hunter, plant pathol- 
ogist of the University of Maryland, reports quite a lot 
of blight and root rot in peas this year. 


Testing Seed Corn—The Mt. Airy Canning Com- 
pany is making special tests of their seed corn. This 
company is approaching the seed corn problem with 
thoroughness and that degree of intelligence that will 
assure success. 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Thread Rolling 
“Bliss” No. 219 Thread Roller 


We build a large number of ma- 
chines for rolling threads on sheet 
metal articles. The Bliss No. 219 
which handles work from 34” to 
4%" in diameter and up to 2” in 
height is of exceedingly simple 
design and rugged construction. 
It is the ideal machine for manu- 
facturers of cans with threaded 
caps. On some classes of work a 
production of 125 or more a min- 
ute is obtained. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 
E. W. BLISS CO. 


{ Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Sales Offices \ Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester , 


All Products cooked SUCCESSFULLY, ONLY 
in RETORTS—No Breakdowns! 
IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS RETORT. 


Constructed to use either dry steam or open bath 
process. 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


Our seed peas possess ability to carry 


into your can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 


MONARCH 
: A Line-up for Econom 
A M S C AN In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- 
[ CERTIFIED ment frequently represents an 
lt important factor between pro- 
: S EALING FLuIp fitable or unprofitable tomato 
ions. For the utmost 
: Insist on AMSCAN—the per- Rotary Washer Send for booklet. 
fect Sealing Compound — and 
[ 
be safe. } S.O.RANDALL's SON 
t THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK Baltimore ayia 
MONARCH 
YOUR FOR 
QUALITY 


ASTROW 
i 
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Score Sheet Tests—Leroy V. Strasburger, of 
Strasburger & Seigel, met with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Tri-State Packers Association in Wil- 
mington on the 14th to complete plans for a complete 
test of the score sheets in grading canned foods. 


TENNESSEE 


Tomato Acreage—The American Syrup and Pre- 
serving Company, of Nashville, has 200 acres con- 
tracted for for their Franklin factory. 

Buys Cannery—The Humboldt Canning Company, 
Humboldt, Ind., has purchased the cannery at Halls 
formerly operated by L. H. Davis. The plant will be 
operated this season. 


VIRGINIA 


To Manage New Cannery—The Farmers’ Cannery, 
Inc., has been chartered to operate at Big Stone Gap, 
Virginia. 

John E. Withers, formerly of Rustberg Canning 
Company, has been employed as manager and will go 
there June 1st to install machinery. 

Mr. Withers’ address until June 1st will be care 
of Appalachia Fruit and Lumber Co., Appalachia, Va., 
where, with Mr. W. G. Mathews, he will discuss and 
decide upon the necessary equipment. 


WASHINGTON 


Berry Contract Signed—The Allen Packing Com- 
pany, operating the cannery on the Port of Kelso 
docks, has closed a deal whereby it is in a position to 
contract for the purchase of the entire strawberry pro- 
duction in Cowlitz county the coming summer. 


WISCONSIN 


Canneries Merged—A merger of several canning 
companies has been effected, the firm to be known as 
the Consolidated Canners Corporation, with head of- 
fices at Warsaw, Wis., and with G. J. Lange as presi- 
dent; Frank Cordy, vice-president, and Arthur Amund- 
son, secretary. 


SALMON CLEANING UP 


RECENT circular of G. P. Halferty & Co., under 
date of Seattle, May 8th, says: 


“A ‘Green’ salesman will get more business than a ‘Blue’ 
one.” 


In the past 30 days, a period generally conceded to be one 
of the quietest of the year in marketing canned salmon, 90,000 
cases were sold and shipped in the domestic and export markets, 
according to the figures issued by the Association of Pacific 
Fisheries. This leaves less than 700,000 cases of canned sal- 
mon, all grades, to supply the demand until new pack comes in. 

You will want to call your buyers’ attention to the follow- 
ing facts: 

1—Spot stocks in first hands will be cleaned out by the time 
new pack arrives. Instead of having a carry-over of from one 
to two million cases to market along with new pack, there soon 
will be nothing but new pack to offer. This means having one 


to two million cases less to put into consumption this season 
than for several seasons past. 


2—New pack will not be available in any quantity before 
the last of July. 

3—Rigid fishing regulations to be strictly enforced this 
year may seriously curtail the size of the pack if the fish do not 
run in quantities satisfactory to the United States Fish Com- 
missioner, allowing what is considered a sufficient escapement. 

4—No pinks on Puget Sound this year. 
: 5—It has been the custom for many years past that open- 
ing prices be announced the third week in August, and when it 
is possible to estimate the probable pack. In the meantime, the 


market wil! function on a spot basis with limited stocks arriv- 
ing during June and July. 
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6—Columbia River opened May ist. Very few fish to date 

— the agreed price of 15c for raw fish has now advanced to 
C. 

7—-Last year many buyers were disappointed in their deliv- 

eries of canned salmon due to placing business with more or less 


‘unresponsible factors. 


8—G. P. Halferty & Co. protected their buyers with 100 
per cent delivery with the exception of a few contracts covering 
chums for late shipment, on which it was utterly impossible to 
make full delivery. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Continental Can Company, Inc., Announces the 
Acquisition of the Southern Can 
Company at Baltimore 


HE Southern Can’s activities and ability to serve 

customers, both old and new, is greatly aug- 

mented by Continental’s large resources and ex- 
perience, and places at the disposal of Southern Can 
Company’s customers extensive research laboratories, 
closing machine service, etc., and also enables the 
Southern to offer their customers every type of gen- 
eral line cans now made by Continental in their many 
factories. 

Another advantage accruing to Southern Can cus- 
tomers through the merger is the placing at their dis- 
posal of supplies of sanitary cans made in other Conti- 
nental plants which, together with Continental’s ex- 
ceptionally well-equipped closing machine department, 
places Southern in a better position than ever to insure 
the very best service in supplies of Sanitary Cans at 
all times. 

The entire organization of the Southern Can Com- 
pany will maintain the same close personal interest and 
attention to their customers’ needs, with the added 
advantages of Continental’s large experience and re- 
sources. 


V DEATH OF MR. CONRAD ROSS 


AST month death claimed one of the old, faithful 

subscribers to The Canning Trade, Mr. Conrad 

Ross. He was one of the effective men behind 
the scenes in the American Can Company, and known 
for that reason to quite a number in the industry. 


Mr. Ross was born in Germany the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1965; came to this country at the age of three 
and received his education in Baltimore. At an early 
age he was employed in the manufacture of metal- 
ware, and later was with the American Can Company 
since the first year of that organization. He began 
with them as Superintendent of the Miller Factory, 
Baltimore; was Superintendent of the Boston Factory 
from 1903; was transferred to New York in 1911; at 
the time of his death was an Executive in the General 
Manufacturing Department at 120 Broadway. He died 
April 23rd in the Orange Memorial Hospital on the sec- 
ond day following an operation for carcinoma stomach, 
the immediate cause of death being a pulmonary em- 
bolism. Funeral services were held at his late resi- 
dence in East Orange by the Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Hazen, 
pastor of the North Orange Baptist Church, of which 
he was a trustee. Interment was in Rosedale Ceme- 


tery, Orange, the Masonic Ritual being observed. In 
addition to Hope Lodge, No. 124, F. & A. M., he was a 
member of Orange Council, No. 975, Royal Arcanum. 
The high esteem in which he was held by his many 
friends was evidenced by the many beautiful floral 
pieces and expressions of sympathy received. 
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AYARS UNIVERSAL AYARS BEET = 
STRING BEAN and TOPPER 
TOMATO FILLER AYARS BEET GRADER 


FULL LINE OF BEET MACHINERY-- 


In addition to the above can furnish you Beet Peeler, Slicer, Steamer etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


CORN SHAKER CAN STERILIZER CAN CLEANER FRICTION CLUTCH ANGLE’ HANGER 


391-399 WES PRING STREET 


THOM. A. SCOTT MANAGER OF THE GEN. Mer. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 

Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U. S. A. 


GOT VE fo. | 
yA 
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CANNED FOODS MARKET OF NOVA SCOTIA 


HERE are no official statistics available which 

would show the quantities of the various kinds 

of canned fruits and vegetables carried over or 
stocked by the Nova Scotia merchants at any single 
time, but general trade comments are to the effect that 
certain stocks of many lines of canned fruits and vege- 
tables are now well cleared out, according to a report 
of April 12, 1928, from American Vice-Consul Edwin 
McKee, at Halifax, Nova Scotia. The canning season 
is past, but packers still have some small stocks of 
peas, corn and tomatoes, but as the consuming season 
advances this stock is expected to decline. Squashes, 
plums, peaches and pears are reported practically sold 
out. The stocks of beets and green peas are also small. 
Canned corn and beef are lower due to increased com- 
petition of various manufacturers. No serious short- 
age in the supply of canned foods, however, is expected 
before the next canning season. 


There has been no recent change of importance in 
the prices of domestic canned fruits and vegetables. 
The stocks have equalled the demand and the prices 
have generally remained low. American canned foods 
are on the whole a little higher in price than Canadian 
products, but their quality in some places is also taken 
into consideration. 


The trend of future buying tends toward local 
products. Increased quantities of canned foods have 
been imported from England of late, but this source of 
supply is not expected to be extensive. Local produc- 
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tion is rapidly increasing and the Provincial Govern- 
ment is assisting in its development. In Pictou county 
the Department of Natural Resources for the Province 
has arranged with a lobster factory at Bayview to 


. have installed such extra machinery as is necessary for 


canning of beans, peas and other products. A consid- 
erable quantity of these vegetables was reported as 
being packed by this plant in the latter part of the can- 
ning season. Another instance of the work which the 
Department sponsored is at Meteghan, where a can- 
ning factory established by the Department within the 
past year more than trebled production and now has 
been taken over by a local merchant. 


This year some twenty-five farmers have con- 
tracted to grow small areas of peas for purposes of 
furthering the development of canning peas. Four 
varieties of peas were experimented with in 1927—the 
Alasa, Advance, Surprise and the Green Admiral. Of 
these the Alaska proved the most satisfactory. Alto- 
gether some 1,100 cases were canned last year, and 
although this was not a large quantity, it is important 
to note that the trade has been highly impressed with 
the quality of the pack. Experiments with the fore- 
going varieties of peas were carried on at several cen- 
ters in the Province and excellent results are reported, 
especially those localities near the sea where the humid 
conditions seemed favorable to the growing of an extra 
fine quality of tender peas—most satisfactory for can- 
ning. This experiment, it is stated, will be further de- 
veloped by the Government during 1928, and it is 
hoped will prove the forerunner of a very substantial 
industry in the Province. 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Green Bean Cutters 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 
SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
Ogden, U 


1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 


amilton, Ontario 
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CAN 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 
Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


MD., U. S. A. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Your Cooking Problems Solved 


by use of these appliances. 


The Kook-More Koil 
95% efficient 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 


Indiana Pulpers Pulp Pumps 
Improved Brush Finishers Enameled & Cypress Tanks 
Indiana Paddle Finishers Steam Traps 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines Steel Stools 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers Enameled Pails 
Indiana Grading Tables Enameled Pipe 
Indiana Corn Shakers Peeling Knives 
Indiana Continuous Pumpkin Fire Pots 

Wilters Open & Closed Retorts 


COIL IN TANK 
Use “‘CLEVO’’ Which Is Heat, Acid and Rust Resisting. 


PEAS - BEANS CORN | a 
| 
6 | 
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THE ORIENTAL FRUIT MOTH 


(Laspeyresia molestra Busck.) 


Essential Facts Concerning Its Activities, Present 
Status in Ohio, Suggestions for Reducing 
Infestation. 


By LOUIS A. STEARNS, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


HE Oriental fruit moth, although appearing but recently 
I in Ohio, has been present in the United States for about 
fifteen years. 

Between the years 1910 and 1915, there was a popular de- 
mand for the Japanese flowering cherry in this country. It is 
thought that the moth was introduced at that time in ship- 
ments of such stock. Extensive plantings were made in the 
parks of the city of Washington and elsewhere in the East, 
where the insect was first found in this country. Through ship- 
ments of infested stock and, more especially, infested fruit, it 
has spread rapidly, quarantines proving ineffective. 

In the present area of infestation, which includes all of the 
important peach-producing districts in the East and certain of 
those in the Middle West, the moth promises to become the 
most important peach insect and an occasional destructive pest 
of other orchard fruits. 

This insect is now generally distributed throughout the 
peach-growing areas of Ohio. 

The infestation is most severe along the Ohio River, espe- 
cially in Hamilton county about the city of Cincinnati and in 
Lawrence, Gallia and Meigs counties; in the center of the State 
to the south of Columbus; and in the north in the vicinity of 
Sandusky, Lorain and Elyria. It seems probable that the sale 
and inadequate disposal of infested peaches in the cities men- 
tioned have resulted in the establishment of the moth in the 
commercial orders of the surrounding country. Although the 
insect has been present in these centers of infestation, suppos- 
edly but a short time, injury is already fully as severe as in 
certain sections of the East, where it was introduced several 
years ago. 

At present, there is practically no infestation in the im- 
portant peach-producing area of Ottawa county on Lake Erie. 

Here, and elsewhere in the State, except the extreme south- 
ern part, an increase of infestation in 1928 is probable. In 
Southern Ohio, the failure of both peach and apple crops due 
to killing frosts and parasitic activity in 1927, undoubtedly 
resulted in a decrease in the number of wintering larvae. In 
this section, the infestation should be either subnormal or sta- 
tionary. 

Food Plants—The larva (worm) is the only injurious stage 
in the life cycle of the Oriental fruit moth. The larvae damage 
both the twigs and fruits of most orchard trees. 


Twig injury is most severe and conspicuous in spring and 
early summer. Larvae usually burrow into the tip of a twig 
near the base of one of the unfolding leaves, the feeding tunnels 
varying from one to two inches in depth. The tip of an infested 
a wilts. Later the terminal leaves wither, turn brown 
and die. 


Injury to the tender, succulent, terminal growth of the 
peach and plum is serious, to that of cherry and quince moder- 
ately severe, and to apple but occasional. 


Twig injury on bearing trees is seldom considered impor- 
tant by the average fruit grower. The ability to feed in twigs 
in the spring is responsible, however, for the tremendous yearly 
increase in the numbers of this insect with consequent severe 
damage to the fruit later in the season. 


With the nurseryman twig injury is a grave matter. The 
twigs of young nursery stock are most susceptible to attack, 
frequently as high as 90 per cent of the terminals being in- 
jured. The destruction of the terminal growth results in the 
pushing out of shoots from the lateral buds and the production 
ef a much-branched, bushy tree of lessened market vale. 


Fruit Injury—Twig-feeding may continue throughout the 
season; but as soon as the terminal growth begins to harden 
and the fruit becomes of a size and texture suitable for feeding, 
distinct preference is shown for fruit. 


Quince is the fruit damaged most seriously by this insect. 
Frequently the entire crop of an isolated tree is infested, and 
it is not unusual to find from six to twelve larvae in a single 
qince. 


Injury to peach fruit is, however, a close second. Although 


fruit injury is highly variable, the latest ripening varieties 
usually suffer most severely. 
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Fruit injury is of two kinds. About the time the early 
varieties of peaches are commencing to ripen, partly grown 
larvae may leave the tunnels in the twigs and complete their 
feeding on fruits. Only the surface of the peach is eaten; gum 
exudes, binding excrement and leaves to the fruit. This is the 
characteristic early season injury. Later in the summer, ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the larvae select the stem end of the 
peach for entrance, which may be effected either at the point 
where the stem joins the fruit or directly through the side of 
the stem and thence downward through its center. In either 
case, there is usually no visible evidence that the fruit is 
wormy. An average of about 10 per cent of the supposedly 
clean fruit is commonly injured in this manner. 

Within the peach, larvae generally funnel thorughout the 
fruit, forming long, winding cavities, terminating in a small, 
round, exit hole in the side. When feeding is confined to a smal] 
area, especially in the region of the stem end or near the pit, 
the peach drops prematurely. The highest percentage of wormy 
peaches will always be found in the drops and in the first pick- 
ings from a tree. 

The infestation of Elberta in Ohio, in 1927, varied from 
0.5 per cent to as high as 56 per cent. These figures, with 
those of other States, suggest that under conditions of severe 
infestation and without adequate control an annual peach loss, 
gradually increasing from the early through the mid-season to 
as high as 85 per cent for the late varieties, may be anticipated. 

In apple orchards interplanted with early and mid-season 
varieties of peaches or adjoining them, the possibility of late 
season infestation of apples should be recognized. In summer 
and early fall apples such injury has been negligible, but in 
winter varieties it may be serious. In 1925, and especially 1926, 
according to reports, apple infestations were both frequent and 
serious. They were less alarming in 1927. 

Life History—From the preceding discussion of food plants 
and injury caused by the Oriental fruit moth, it is evident that 
its activities combine those of two well-known peach and apple 
insects and result in more severe damage due to the greater 
number of broods each year. Especially during the spring the 
twigs of peach and certain other orchard trees are attacked in 
a manner closely resembling that of the Peach Twig-Borer 
(Anarsia lineatella Zeller), an outstanding pest in California 
and locally abundant in certain years in other sections of this 
country. Unless the worm causing the damage can be found 
and identified, it is usually impossible to be certain which insect 
is guilty. Furthermore, with increasing severity throughout 
the summer, the peach and certain other orchard fruits are in- 
jured as if by the Codling Moth (Carpocapsa pomonella Linn.), 
an insect with which fruit growers throughout the country have 
become more or less familiar through many years of spraying 
experience. 

The Oriental fruit moth, like the peach twig-borer and 
codling moth, passes through four distinct stages—the egg, the 
larva (worm), the pupa, and,the adult (moth)—in the comple- 
tion of its life cycle. The life cycle of the codling moth may be 
repeated two, or possibly three, times each year in Ohio, that 
of the Oriental fruit moth four or five times. 

This insect passes the winter as a full-grown larva cocooned 
either on the tree in crevices of the bark, especially on the trunk 
at or near soil level, or away from the tree in trash or on mum- 
mied peaches on the ground. The packing house and its equip- 
ment and the dumping grounds for cull fruit also provide favor- 
able quarters for wintering. 

Early in the spring, at about the time the peach buds begin 
to swell, the overwintered larvae transform to pupae and re- 
main in this stage for about a month. The first emergence of 
spring brood moths from these pupae coincides approximately 
with full bloom of the peach and reaches a maximum two or 
three weeks thereafter. 

Although few eggs are deposited by these moths prior to 
the date of the shuck-split spray, almost one-half of the first 
brood eggs are deposited during the two-week period there- 
after, or prior to the date of the second spray. The majority 
of eggs are deposited on the under surface of the leaves. Incu- 
bation varies with the temperature. It may require as many as 
18 days in the early spring and late fall or no more than 314% 
days in mid-summer. 

In 1927 the first first-brood larvae had hatched and a scat- 
tering twig injury was already evident on May 1 in Southern 
Ohio. By May 15, and throughout the remainder of the month, 


such injury was severe. 


Young larvae are of a whitish color with a black head. 
They gradually become more or less pinkish with a slightly 
brownish head, whereas codling moth larvae develop a distinctly 
reddish body color and dark-brownish head. Oriental fruit moth 
larvae may be distinguished readily from those of the peach 
twig-borer, which are rather uniformly dark-brown and annu- 
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lated in appearance, and from those of the Curculio (Cono- 
trachelus nenuphar Hbst.), which are always white, lie in a 
somewhat curled position, and have no legs. When full grown, 
Oriental fruit moth larvae are but one-half inch, and Codling 
Moth larvae about three-fourths inch in length. A variable 
number of days are required for developoment. Larvae of the 
summer broods mature in 7 to 18 days. 

The first brood moths had deposited the first second-brood 
eggs and the first second-brood larvae were hatching from these 
eggs about June 15, in 1927. It is at approximately this time, 
8% to 9% weeks after full bloom, that the first injury to the 
fruit can usually be observed. 

Insectary records of the total egg production (43,198 eggs) 
for the summer broods were secured by caging ten male and ten 
female moths daily and recording oviposition. 

There were five distinct broods of eggs and larvae in 1927. 
The larvae were reared in Rome Beauty apples in the insectary. 
Possibly there was a slight break between the first and second 
broods during the first week in June. The second and third 
broods overlapped for a period of two weeks in late July, and 
the third and fourth for a period of five weeks from late August 
until early October. The deposition period of the small, fifth 
brood coincided with that for the last eggs of the fourth, during 
the fourth week in October. Moths showed a varying fecundity 
increasing from 21 eggs per female for those of the first brood 
to 48 for those of the second and 58 for those of the third brood. 

The third and fourth broods of eggs and larvae were ap- 
proximately equal and by far the largest. Maximum numbers 
of third brood larvae and the first fourth-brood larvae were 
hatching in late August, the ripening period cf the Elberta 
peach in Central and Southern Ohio. This accounts for the 
high degree of infestation for this variety. Later varieties of 
peaches should have been subject to an equal or greater infesta- 
tion during September. 

During the dormant season larvae of the last three broods 
were feeding in apples stored in glass jars in the insectary, ma- 
ture individuals merging daily. This condition is not unlike that 
of “common storage.” 

The records of weekly collections of twig-feeding larvae in 
a four-year-old Elberta peach orchard without fruit and the rec- 
ords of moths collected on the same dates from pans containing 
an attractive 10 per cent syrup bait show that the initial twig 
injury was about May 1 in 1927. It increased rapidly through- 
out May and early June during the periods of activity for the 
first and second brood larvae. Maximum twig infestation was 
between June 15 and 30. After July 1 and proportionate to the 
hardening of the peach wood, a constant decline in the abun- 
dance of larvae was recorded week by week, notwithsanding the 
fact that during the same period moths were present in great- 
est numbers. During the latter part of August and throughout 
September but few fresh injuries could be located. 

In a normal season the decline in twig infestation would be 
accompanied by a uniform increase in fruit infestation. With 
the peach wood hardened and with neither late peaches nor 
apples to feed upon in 1927, a high percentage of the late, hiber- 
nating larvae in all probability failed to mature. 

CONTROL 


Artificial Measures—An adequate, practical control for the 
Oriental fruit moth is yet to be devised. 


The arsenical sprays commonly applied for the control of 
such pests as the curculio on peach and the codling moth on 
apple have proved ineffective in the case of this insect. The lar- 
val habit of tunneling, the tendency to feed exclusively on the 
inner tissue of the terminal twigs, and the rapidity of twig 
growth, which renders the maintenance of spray coverage al- 
most impossible, account for the ineffectiveness of sprays in the 
spring. The preference of the summer broods of larvae for the 
fruit, the habit of entering through the stem end, the possibility 
of foliage injury, and the probable presence of an undesirable 
spray residue on the fruit combine to preclude the application 
of such sprays later in the season. 

The results of both extensive laboratory tests and orchard 
spraying experiments indicate that nicotine as an ovicide will 
partially control the Oriental fruit moth. Under average con- 
ditions records have shown a uniform increase in clean fruit of 
10 per cent, which amounts to a return of approximately 20 
cents per bushel over and above the additional cost in spray ma- 
terial. The eggs of this insect are present on the foliage 
throughout the season, the periods of maximum abundance vary- 
ing from year to year. Furthermore, the incubation period is 
brief. It is difficult, therefore, to apply such sprays at times 
when they will be most highly effective. The high cost of pro- 
duction and the uncertain returns for peaches in the last few 
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years are also partially responsible for the fact that this insect- 
icide has not been generally adopted. 

Baits sufficiently attractive to trap the adult female moths 
before eggs have been deposited have so far proved not only in- 
effective, but prohibitive in cost when employed in accordance 
with the present knowledge of the conditions that determine 
mamimum catch. 

Based on an accurate knowledge of the hibernation quarters 
of the larvae, the paradichlorobenzene treatment and spring 
cultivation have proved effective in reducing infestation. 

Natural Control—Parasitism—As many as 45 parasites of 
the egg, larval and pupal stages of the Oriental fruit moth have 
been recorded during the interval in which it has been present 
in this country. That this new pest should be attacked by so 
many parasites within such a short time has seemed most en- 
couraging, especially since endeavors to devise effective control 
measures have proved rather fruitless. Their presence indicates 
that parasites may eventually considerably reduce the normal 
number of the insect with a consequent material decrease in 
fruit infestation. 

Late in the season a common egg parasite usually appears 
in considerable numbers, parasitism frequently amounting to 60 
per cent or higher. 

At the present time, however, larval parasites are more im- 
portant. These parasites, although generally distributed, vary 
considerably in abundance. Six species of larval parasites are 
already established in eleven counties in Central and Southern 
Ohio. The two most important species are in Lawrence, Jack- 
son, Meigs, Washington, Ross, Fairfield, Hocking, Hamilton and 
Butler counties. 

Suggestions for Reducing Infestation 

Follow the recommended practice of fall application of par- 
adichlorobenzene for the peach-tree borer. This tratment is now 
doubly important, since this insecticide will kill practically all 
of the larvae of the Oriental fruit moth that are overwintering 
on the trunk of the peach tree at or near the surface of the 
ground. 

If possible cultivate thoroughly in the spring during late 
March in Southern Ohio and early April in Northern Ohio, at 
which time the majority of overwintered larvae have trans- 
formed to pupae. Disk both ways of the orchard to a depth of 
at least four inches, getting as close to the tree as possible with- 
out damage to the roots or trunk. 

The paradichlorobenzene treatment and spring cultivation 
should destroy a large percentage (about 86 per cent) of the 
Oriental fruit moth larvae hibernating in the orchard. 

Do not neglect packing house sanitation and the disposal of 
cull fruit. Both the packing house and the dumping grounds for 
cull fruit serve as important sources of reinfestation from year 
to year. 

In making new plantings it would seem advisable to sepa- 
rate as widely as possible early and late varieties of peaches, no 
longer interplanting the two, since the larvae maturing in late 
fruit constitute the hibernating material. For somewhat the 
same reason it would seem necessary to restrict the interplant- 
ing of peaches and apples. With the removal of the peaches the 
insect is left behind as an apple pest. 

Peaches should be pruned and fertilized less heavily, since 
overpruned and overstimulated trees are injured most severely. 

The most effectivesummer treatment yet devised is the ad- 
dition of 40 per cent nicotine at the 1-800 dilution (% pint to 
50 gals.) in the shuck-split application and in applications 2, 4, 
7, 9 and 11 weeks thereafter. This treatment is recommended 
only in exceptional cases where the severity of the infestation as 
well as the prospective yield and value of the crop would seem 
to justify the additional expenditure for protection from this 
particular pest. 


BRITISH CANNED AND DRIED FRUITS MARKET 
DURING APRIL 


MPERIAL imports of American canned fruits have 
been unusually heavy, nearly double that for the 
same period of 1927, according to a cable of May 3, 

1928, from Commercial Attache Cooper, at London. A 
shortage of pears continues, but other lines are plenti- 
ful, with the market generally quiet: The demand for 
Singapore pineapples is poor. Some sales have been 
made to retailers at $1.19 per dozen tins, duty paid and 
labelled. Imports of American prunes during the first 
part of 1928 increased considerably compared with im- 
ports for the same period of 1927. 
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Built and serviced by Fay & Scott. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 
BALTIMORE Raa MARYLAND 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery after the 1928 
crop is harvested, write us for prices for any variety, in any quantity, for any 
date of shipment, and we will be glad to quote you. 


If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and Summer, 
please give us the opportunity of quoting. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Bristol, Penna. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Hin Ideal Viners during the past ten seasons have 
. demonstrated their superiority under all conditions. Their 
use insures more thorough hulling, on any condition or 
variety of peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 
’ any other viner. The savings effected amount to several 


hundred dollars per viner each season. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Cm. Kewaunee, Wis. 


Also Manufacturers of Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adjusters 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—Several Stringbean Cutters in first class 
condition. 


Address Box A-1585 care of The Canning Trade. 


TWO VACUUM PANS 
(Practically New) 


We offer two Vacuum Pans, 500 gallon capacity each, 
complete with pumps and fixtures at a bargain price. 
These pans can be seen in Baltimore. 

Write, wire or telephone for appointment. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Lombard & Concord Streets 
Baltimore, Maryland 
FOR SALE—Used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles of 
200 and 250 gallon capacity at attractive prices. 
Address Box A-1574 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
Jeffrey Peeling Table 
No. 10 Burt Labeler 
No. 10 Ayars Rotary Measure Tomato Filler 
Sprague-Lowe Tomato Steamers 
Sprague-Lowe Coils. 
Address Box A-1572 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


1 Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamer, $250.00 

1 Sprague Universal Liquid Filler & Syruper for 
No. 1 cans, $300.00 

1 Sprague Gravity Pulp Tester, $50.00 

3 sets inside section Sprague-Lowe flash coils, each 
$125.00 

4 500 gallon Cypress. Tanks, each $40.00 

1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 

1 Kern Finisher, wood body, $150.00 

1 Right System Tomato Scalder, $200 00 

3 Model M. Sprague Corn Cutters each $175.00 

1 Harris Hoist with 50 feet of cable and track, 
$200.00 

1 Fairbanks double action Steam Pump, 2 inch suc- 

tion, $75.00 

1 


25h. p. Steam Engine, $200.00 

30 h. p. Steam Engine, automatic governor, 

$200.00 

25 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn, 
bushel, $4.00 

1 80h.p. Horizontal, Return, Tubular Boiler, $400.00 

1 50h. p. Vertical Boiler, $250.00 

Large quantity of Conveyor Chain for conveying raw 

corn, bevelled gears, head shafts, sprockets and 

pulleys. 

Address Box A-1557 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Corn packing machinery, Huskers, Fillers, 
Tomato packing machinery, Retorts, Labelers, Boilers, 


Engines, Steam Hoist and Crates. All good as new. 
W. H. Myers, Cardiff, Md. 


per 


FOR SALE—We have the following equipment which 
we offer at very low prices: 
One Sterling Peeler No. 26 
One Beet Slicer 
One Corn Mixer 
One Belt Driven Air Compressor 
- One Hawkins Exhaust Box for No. 10 cans 


_ One 16’’ Elevator Boot, Chain, Sprockets, and 


Buckets 
One Steam Pump, 43 x 3? x 4, (Worthington) 
Shawano Canning Co., Shawano, Wis. 


FOR SALE—A Monitor Cherry Pitting Machine No. 1. 
This machine we have to offer has an aluminum 
cylinder and in good shape. 

The Keystone Fruit Products Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 
Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE—On hand for immediate shipment 2 used 
Indiana Wood Paddle Pulpers and 4 reconditioned 
Kern Lightning Finishers. Priced right. Advise 
quantity and type of machines in which you are in- 
terested. 

Address Box A—1573 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED— One Ayars Universal Tomato Filler for No. 
2 cans; must be in good condition. 
Barron County Cannig-& Pickle Co., 
Chetek, Wis. 


WANTED—One 8 or 10 dise Hawkins Universal Ex- 
haust Box to handle No. 2 to 10 cans, good condition 
and reasonable. 

Valley Canning Co., Carnation, Wash. 


WANTED—By Canadian firm one or two Chisholm 
Ryder Viners with feeder attachments. Give full 
particulars as to model, condition, length of time 
used, etc. 

Address Box A-1584 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Steam Jacketed Kettles 200 to 350 gallon 
sizes. 


C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 
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WANTED—Two or three barrel dough mixer, without 
electric motor. Will buy for cash or trade for a dough 
brake. 

J A. Hiebert, Brooke, Va. 


For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants - Plants. We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Now ready. Transplant- 
ted and field grown stocks, strong and stocky. Bonny 
Best, Marglobe, Baltimore, Matchless, Stone, etc. 
Packed carefully, good delivery guaranteed anywhere 
in United States. Write, phone or wire for prices, 
etc. 

J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, 
Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants, 50 million to offer this 
season, from 5 shipping stations. Ask for prices and 
samples, or come to our farms through the “‘Gateway 
of the South’’, 

Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE— 
100 bushels Country Gentleman 
About 500 bushels Narrow Grain 
70 Bushels Early Crosby 
Prices and samples on request 
H. M. Crites & Co., Circleville, Ohio 


FOR SALE - 30 bushels Giant Stringless Green Pod 
Beans, Leonard Seed Company’s growing. 
J. N. Wilkinson, Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—2,000 Ibs. Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn, 
milled and graded. 
Thomas & Co. 
Frederick, Md. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato Cannery in King 
George County, Va. Located on waterfront; 4% acres 
of land; large warehouse; a real bargain. 

Address Box A-1555 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Plant fully equipped to pack Peas and~ 


Corn; Henry County, Ill. 8% acres of land; 2 large 
warehouss; 3 story factory; good farming district; a 
real opportunity. 

Address Box A-1553 care of The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE-—One line Corn Plant, complete, at Mount 
Pleasant, Del. 
Canning Plant at Aberdeen, Md., tomatoes, Tomato 
pulp and corn. 
Ice Plant at Aberdeen, Md. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Ideal location on waterfront in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland; plant fully equipped to 
pack Stringless Beans and Tomatoes; 14 acres of land; 
excellent farming district. 

Address Box A-1554 care of The Cenainn Trade. 


Miscellancous 


FOR SALE—We offer three to four cars of Fancy Dried 
Skins and Cores made from hand picked apples. 
These represent a very superior lot. Prices upon re- 
quest. 


Smithfield’s Pure Food Co., Inc., Hilton, N. Y. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED-—By middle age gentleman. This man isa 
quality Pea packer. Very good any where in plant. Knows all 
up to date machines. 20 years in the game. Will go anywhere. 

Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager or Processor. A reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- 


ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 


Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—A practical man is seeking a permanent 
connection with a first class canner as sales manager. Experi- 
enced in sales and production. 

Address Box-B 1580 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As or Superintendent. 
Have had twenty years experience packing corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda generalj line of canned vegetables. 
Capable of taking charge of factory or group of factories with 
large production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes 
and tomato products. Understand all branches of business from 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. 

Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED-—First class experienced Bliss Seamer man for this sea- 
son and permanent if satisfactory, for Central Ohio Cannery. 
Full particulars to Post Uffice Box 275, Columbus, Ohio 


WANTED -—Processor and Factory Superintendent for Canning 


factory in Ontario, state age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 


Address Box B-1583 care of The Canning Trade. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., aa 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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HANSEN 
MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 

Corn Cooker Filler 

Fruit and Vegetable Filler 
Automatic Tomato Filler 
Sanitary Can Washer 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 

Gallon Fillers 

Potted Meat Filler 

Chili Con Carne Filler 
Automatic Quality Pea Grader 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


American Can Co. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners 
Coolers Filling Tables 
Monel Crushers 


Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. 


PACKERS TAKE NOTICE 
Are you getting good business from 
the Philadelphia, Pa. market? 
WANTED GOOD CANNED FOOD ACCOUNTS— 
Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Salmon, Fruits, etc. 
N. P. H. BARRETT 
19 S. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SALES AGENCY—with Warehouse and 
Service facilties, open for quality Food Pro- 
ducts for North Carolina. Following with best 
Jobbers and local Chain Stores. 


U. S. C. 


Box 1323 Raleigh, N. C. 


A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$5,563,405.44 


has been returned to Canners who have been 


carrying their fire insurance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


$1 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Season Is Late Everywhere and Crops and Plant- 
ing Backward—Chains Continue Active Buy- 
ing—Others Only as Forced to Buy. 

Some Market Opportunities 
Canners Awake To. 


AD WEATHER—tThe season is young yet, of 
B course, and there is plenty of time for increasing 

acreages or for planting crops and getting yields 
before the snow flies; but it is nevertheless true that 
here we are past the middle of May and nothing worth 
speaking of has been done in canning. We have seen 
the time when by the middle of May the pea pack in 
this, so called, Southern section was nearly over, the 
strawberry crop at its height and the spinach crop 
well along. And everyone knows that pea planting 
ought to have been all done, everywhere, long since, 
and yet only this week some of the big pea canners 
have been able to get this planting well under way. 
All is not lost and we are not attempting any ‘Peach 
Killer” scare, but the season is late, and it has been 
far from favorable up to this date. If Professor 
Rrowne, who predicted a summerless summer last sea- 
son, had withheld his prediction until this present sea- 
son, he would have met with more followers. May 
15th is “Straw Hat day” in most sections, but there 
were on that day and there are now more overcoats on 
the street than straw hats. 


And this condition is not local, but pertains all 
over the country apparently. Notice, for instance, that 
the Alabama oyster canners have been able to continue 
the canning of oysters up until this week, because the 
weather and the waters were so cold that the oysters 
had not begun to show “spat,” or in other words begun 
to spawn. And whereas that for Southern region 
should now be well through with its string bean can- 
ning—and the South is coming forward rapidly as a 
string bean producer—the crop is not nearly ready 
and they cannot get the plants to grow—again due to 
the unseasonable weather, and cold, rainy conditions. 
As good Americans, of course, we will take no count of 
these conditions, because we “just feel it in our bones” 
that all the crops will come through all right, and that 
there will be plenty for canning, and may be too much 


canned. But one day good, old Dame Nature is going 
to get peeved at this cocksureness and fool us all, and 
when she does it, it is not going to be a happy day for 
any of us. But we have always been lucky, and we 
think we always will be. 

The spinach canners of this city have begun op- 
erations, but in a not very satisfactory manner. The 
crop is coming in very slowly, the prices are high and 
the product poor, small and undersized, under-grown 
would be a better term, or possibly stunted. For that 
reason it is hard to produce a quality pack, and there is 
not enough to get the working forces well set. We 
need a lot of warm rains and warm sunshine to bring 
the spinach crop to its best condition, and that means 
that spring must be continued well into the usual sum- 
mertime. 

Strawberries are suffering from the same lack of 
warm rains and good sunshine. They are only just be- 
ginning to show in local fields, and are stunted and 
fiavorless. There is time enough for them, however, 
we are told. 

Turn to our Crop Reports on another page and 
you will see that all heavy canning centers are experi- 
encing the same sort of weather and crop conditions. 
No cause for alarm, but these conditions must be taken 
into consideration. They mean a further drain upon 
the depleted spot stocks of canned foods, a closer clean- 
ing up of the market before new goods, and they can 
easily mean a reduction in the output of the 1928 
goods. We are not much afraid of this latter, but 
stranger things have happened. 


HE MARKET--The chain stores have not let up 

i in the least on their drive to get canned foods 
over their counters and into the homes of the 
consumers, and they are buying steadily and regularly, 
and paying the prices when they have to. In fact, 
they would always pay the prices if the canners had 
the backbone to ask them; because 10c per dozen 
means nothing to them, less than 1c per can. And the 
chains labor under no such foolish delusions as 5c and 
10c differences in retail prices. They split the nickel 
to their customers and gladly do so. It takes a tre- 
mendous volume of canned foods to keep these chains 
going each week; they have good buyers, who have 
their company’s interest constantly in view. They’d 
loose their jobs if they did not. But they must get the 
goods, because the stores must be kept supplied. Some 
day the canners will wake up to this weak feature of 
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their style of buying, and make the most of it. But 
that is a little too far ahead for the canners, as yet. 
Still it is coming. 

The old-style jobber is doing business is his old- 
style way: buying after he has an order in hand to fill, 
and buying as he wants only. And he combs the mar- 
ket carefully for the best bargain, pitting one canner 
against another, and making his buying agents more 
than earn their pay, even at the expense of. the can- 
ners. In no single instance, possibly, has any one of 
these jobbers any kind of canned foods large enough 
to allow him to rest easy. He is forced to cover almost 
daily, and certainly weekly. And here is another mar- 
ket weakness which the canners will some day see a 
chance to take advantage of. Many are now taking 
advantage of it, and as a result the market is rapidly 
again becoming a sellers’ market. It ought to be, and 
a very strong one. Just let the canners stay off the 
market for one week, refusing to consider any price or 
any offer, and they would about have things at their 
own command. Let any considerable number of can- 
ners say “No No. 2 tomatoes at less than 85c; no corn 
less than $1.15; no peas at less than $1.1714,” and 
mean it and stand by it, and the market would come 
right up to these figures. But right while they are 
reading and thinking of this, and wondering if it 
would prove true, they are saying to themselves, “I’d 
let mine go at 214c under that.” And then they won- 
der why the canned foods market does not advance. 
Until the canners learn that they are all in the same 
business, all selling out of the same barrel, and that all 
must ask—and firmly ask—a fit price for their goods, 
they will never get it. They are the easiest clique of 
business men to play one against another in the coun- 
try—because they will believe anything about a fellow- 
canner, provided it is bad or a discredit to him. 

Such changes as have been made in the market 
prices of all canned foods since our last issue are all 
merely juggling for market effect: a slight decline 
here, a slight advance there. Excepting stringless 
beans! They have passed out of the canners’ hands, 
and the jobbers, now selling them between themselves, 
are asking $1.50 and upwards for the same beans, 
mind you, which the canners sold anywhere from 80c 
to $1. As Shakespeare never would have said, “Read 
it and weep.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Steady—Buyers Finding It More Difficult—Fu- 
tures Not Active—Tomatoes Steady—Differ- 
ence Between Spot and Future Prices 
Affecting Spot Corn—Peas 
Show No Changes. 

New York, May 17, 1928. 
ARDER -Steady undertones have predominated 
H in the canned foods market during the past week. 
Volume of business, while not heavy, has been 
seasonably active. Buyers are not finding the market 
as much to their liking on some items as they had anti- 
cipated, and it is evident that it is by no means a buy- 
ers’ market in all respects. Trading in futures has 


shown no material change, the only development along 
this line being in new pack Columbia River salmon, fu- 
tures having been quoted out by some sellers. 
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Tomatoes—Spots have held fairly steady during 
the week, with trading picking up somewhat. Buyers 
regard present prices as rather attractive, and some 
buying is reported on 1s at 5214c and 2s at 75c per 
dozen. The market for 3s is quoted at $1.15, with 10s 
at $3.40 to $3.50, demand on the latter two sizes being 
rather quiet. Futures are still easy, being quotable at 
471% to 50c for 1s, 75c for 2s, $1.16 for 3s, and $3.50 
for 10s, all of the foregoing applying uw southern packs. 
Indiana tomatoes are in soft position, with prompt ship- 
ment 2s quoted at 80c, 3s at $1.20, both moving in but 
moderate volume. Futures on midwestern packs are 
likewise quiet. 

Corn—The wide spread between spots and futures 
has made for a dull market on the former. Southern 
canners continue to quote a minimum of $1.10 per dozen 
canneries, this price being 20 to 2214c a dozen over the 
market for futures. Jobbers show no tendency to book 
in a large way on either position. Midwestern standard 
corn can be bought at 95c cannery, with this price re- 
ported coming in for some shading. Futures range from 
90c upwards, with the outlook indicating a fairly large 
pack this summer. 

Peas—There have been no changes of general in- 
terest in the canned peas situation during the week. 
Standards are inside at $1.1214 cannery, and are meet- 
ing with a fair call. Futures are quoted at 2214c under 
the spot price, and as a consequence distributors are 
not stocking beyond immediate requiremeents. Cary- 
over stocks in the hands of packers are small, and the 
canners anticipate no difficulty in clearing all 1927 pack 
peas before the 1928 crop goes into the cans. Fancy 
grades are not in large supply, and are stronglv main- 
tained. 

New Salmon—Columbia River packers are offering 
to book futures at a base price of $2.45 per dozen for 
halves, and there has been a good demand reported. It 
appears that, as in former years, canners will expe- 
rience no difficulty in booking all the salmon they can 
pack. Packers are exerting most of their effort to in- 
sure as wide a distribution through legitimate whole- 
sale outlets as possible. The situation on fancy Co- 
lumbia River chinooks during recent years has made 
this item a good speculative buy. 


Alaska Salmon—There has been a steady market 
on both pinks and reds on the Coast over the past week, 
and the local situation is without quotable change. 
Pinks have been coming in for a better inquiry on the 
spot, and reds are also commencing to move in better 
volume. Buyers are showing more interest than usual 
in the samples of reds submitted them on current deals, 
having discovered that some of the low-priced reds 
which have been on the market are priced low for good 
reason. 


Sardines—There has been no weakening in the po- 
sition of Maine sardines. Stocks are small in local job- 
bing channels, and packers have little to offer promptly. 
Buyers are economizing on their stocks insofar as pos- 
sible until the packers are in position to offer in larger 
quantities. Prices, as may be imagined, are quite well 
maintained. 

Asparagus—-Jobbers are finding the market for 
new pack asparagus much more firmly held than they 
had anticipated. At the time opening prices were named 
a few weeks ago distributors were of the opinion that 
they could force the packers to scale down their prices 
somewhat by withholding business. This attempt has 
failed. Some of the jobbers decided to temporize, and 
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came into the market for small lots of certain grades 
for which they have an established demand. Here again 
they found the canners putting up a firm front, refus- 
ing to book unless buyers take certain assortments. As 
a result of these developments, jobbers are now consid- 
ering more seriously the advisability of covering on 
their wants while the covering is good. Spot demand 
for asparagus has been somewhat adversely affected by 
the presence of large quantities of fresh asparagus on 
the market at low prices. 

California Fruits—There has been no particular 
pick-up in demand for California canned fruits for 
Coast shipment, and distributors continue to operate in 
a routine way. While the new crop of apricots is re- 
ported to have suffered a little from unfavorable weath- 
er conditions, the situation has not reached the point 
where prices for spots have been strengthened appre- 
ciably. Coast canners are making slow progress in 
clearing out carry-over stocks, but do not expect to 
have large surplus holdings on hand at the close of the 
season. There is still a good demand from retail out- 
lets reported in the local market. F 

Spinach—Steady markets prevail on both Southern 
and California packs. Buyers have been in the market 
in a fair way during recent weeks, and are believed to 
have covered on their nearby wants. 

Stringless Beans—Resale offerings around $1.45- 
150 are taking care of most of the trade’s require- 
ments, and with the future market still at 90¢ cannery 
jobbers are not willing to more than cover current sales 
on this item. Canners’ holdings are reported practically 
exhausted, with $1.45 cannery representing packers’ 
ideas on the market. 

Tuna—Sales to the retail trade are beginning to 
pick up a little, but jobbers are still bearish on new 
pack, and are not operating to any large extent. “More 
tuna and lower prices” seem to be the jobbers’ cam- 
paign slogan for the 1928 season. Coast canners report 
that the season is still backward, and have made no 
further changes in their price basis. Blue-fin packing 
is now getting under way in California. The pack of 
yellow-fin was about 50 per cent of normal, with can- 
ners still quoting $7 on halves. 

Pineapple—The markeet has continued quiet, but 
steady. Both the sliced and crushed are in demand, 
with stocks of fancy quality in first hands and in Coast 
resale markets reported rather small. 

Northwest Fruits—There has been little additional 
interest shown in offerings of futures. Small fruits 
have sold in a fair way, and buyers are interested in 
pears, owing to the strong position of spots. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Cold and Rainy Weather in the Vicinity of Chicago. 
Supply of Raw Vegetables and Fruits Is 
Smaller Than Usual—Canned Corn 
Unchanged—Canned Toma- 
toes Active. 


Chicago, IIl., May 17, 1928. 


E are having cold and rainy spring weather in 
the vicinity of Chicago. That, however, is not 
news or unusual. 
The brokers report an unusual activity in canned 
foods both for future and spot delivery, and that the 
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wholesale grocers are experiencing a lively demand for 
canner foods from the retail dealers. 


The supply of raw vegetables and fruits is smaller 
than usual at this time of the year, and that has an 
accelerating influence on the consumption of canned 
foods. Oranges are very high in price, but strawber- 
ries are cheap, selling at 20c per quart box at retail, 
and the quality is unusually fine. 


I have been having canned California cling peaches 
for my dessert lately and have been enjoying them 
immensely. Of course, Bartlett pears, berries, apri- 
cots, plums, and other kinds of fruits are delicious, 
but it sems to my taste that the California lemon 
cling peach in a can is the superior in flavor and merit 
of all the other fruits not excepting the Royal Anne 
cherries. From the amount of production and the 
large consumption of the article it would seem that 
most other people agree, with my choice. 


It therefore seems that there is little to be feared 
from an over production of California lemon. cling 
peaches, as like canned Hawaiian pineapple, the more 
that is produced the faster consumption progresses, 
and the public buys it all, and asks for more. 


Canned Corn—tThis article is unchanged as to 
prices from last week, and the prices are not as firmly 
held by owners of first hand stocks. The disposition 
by buyers is to buy frequently as needed in a small way. 

Canned Tomatoes—Active competition has devel- 
oped between holders of canned tomatoes in Utah, In- 
diana, and Maryland, and the result has been to estab- 
lish an undercurrent of prices which cannot be quoted, 
because they are kept secret by both buyers and sell- 
ers. This situation arises from a determined policy on 
the part of some holders to clear out their holding of 
the 1927 and get their resources into a liquid state in 
time to handle the new or 1928 pack. - 


It is said that the financiers are taking a survey 
of their loans to the canners, and are insisting that 
stocks of last year’s pack have been held as long as 
they should be and that warehouse loans should be 
taken up. Prices are soft but are not quotable for 
most of the sales recently made are confidential as to 
price. 

Canned: Fruits—Farmers in Michigan are still 
holding the price of red sour pitted cherries so high 
that canners are afraid to contract for them, as they 
have been unable to contract with the wholesalers and 
manufacturers so as to secure a profit and pay the 
growers their asking price. 


Canned apples have come to life and the Pacific 
Coast canners are quoting the solid vacuum pack at 
$4.25 coast, and New York canners have named a price 
of $4 cannery for fancy quality in No. 10 cans. Very 
few canned apples were used this season by pie bakers, 
as the prices were too high for their purposes. 

There has evidently been a large crop of strawber- 
ries produced so far this season, as retail prices of the 
raw fruit have ruled low, and strawberry shortcake, 
strawberry pie and strawberries and cream are being 
served at all the restaurants at lower prices than last 
season. 


Prices on new-pack berries have not been gener- 
ally named, however, by canners, as the supply of 
strawberries is coming from localities where there are 
no canneries, and raspberriees are not well enough .ad- 
vanced in the vicinity of the northern canneries to 
justify an opening price. 
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The berry prospects in New York State and Mich- 
igan are said to be fairly promising, and several can- 
ners have priced black raspberries in juice in No. 10 
tins at $9 cannery, and Columbia raspberries at $7.65 
in No. 10 tins in juice. 

In smaller sized cans in syrup raspberries have not 
been generally priced yet. Cuthbert raspberries have 
about gone out of fashion in New York and Michigan 
and the business in them has been almost surrendered 
to the Pacific Northwest. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Canning Trade’’ 


Oyster Canning Ends—Shrimp in Demand but None 
in Sight—Stringless Beans Wanted—Orders 
for Okra—Sweet Potatoes 
Moving. 
Mobile, Ala., May 17, 1928. 


LABAMA OYSTER PACK IS OVER—The Ala- 
bama Sea Food Canneries packed their last oys- 
: ters for the season this past week, and from now 
on they will devote their time to shrimp, and some of 
them will pack stringless beans when the crop comes in. 
We’ve had south and southeast winds, which have made 
the Mobile Bay water brackish and the oysters are com- 
mencing to get milky. 

However, this brackish condition of the water in 
the bay saved the oysters on the reefs, as the excessive 
fresh water in the bay was threatening to kill the oys- 
ters. 

There is very little demand for oysters now, and 
the oyster market will be quiet until September. Prices 
are firm and they are as follows: F. O. B. cannery, 4 oz. 
cans, $1.35 per dozen; 5 oz. cans, $1.45; 8 oz., $2.70; 10 
0z., $2.90. 

Big Demand for Shrimp and the Spring Run Still 
Delayed—The fresh water in the Mobile Bay is still 
keeping the shrimp from coming inshore on the beach, 
and therefore there are practically no shrimp caught 
now, and there will not be until the heavy south and 
southeast winds show up to drive the salt water from 
the Gulf of Mexico into the bay and back the fresh 
waters up the rivers. There is a big demand for 
shrimp. The market is bare and strong at $1.50 per 
dozen for No. 1 Mediums and $1.75 for No. 1 fancy. A 
few cases are going at $1.75 for mediums No. 1 and $2 
for No. 1 fancy. 

Big Demand for Stringless Beans and None in 
Sight—Everybody is inquiring for stringless beans, 
and, while there has been some movement of them 
right along, they all went to the raw trade or produce 
dealers, as the raw market is still holding up good, and 
it has not been supplied. 

The plants are needing rain badly, and, while they 
had some a week ago, yet it was not enough, and it is 
reetarding the growth and possibly may affect the 
yield. 

The weather man predicted rain for today, and, 
although it has been cloudy, his prophecy has not ma- 
terialized, and we may not get the rain until tomorrow. 
At any rate, we have his promise, but any way you take 
it the weather prophet’s job is not a bed of roses, be- 
cause while the farmers and those allied are anxiously 
watching the clouds and wishing for that needed rain, 
on the other hand the church lawn parties, baseball 
clubs and other outdoor attractions are praying and 
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hoping for the rain not to come, so there is no way in 
the world for him to please the universe, and he is to be 
more pitied than censured. 

There is no indication of the packers advancing the 
price, but, as the packers are human, like the buyers 


‘and brokers, it is naturally expected that those that 


pay the ful! price will get the first pack, and the first 
orders filled will be those at the regular price of $1.10 
per dozen for No. 2, $1.35 for No. 214 and $5.50 for No. 
10, and those that were booked at 5c per dozen or so 
under the regular price will receive later consideration. 

Turnip Greens—There are a few cases of these on 
hand, and they are getting less as the weeks roll by. 
The prices remain the same, f. 0. b cannery: $1.10 per 
dozen for No. 2, $1.35 for No. 214 and $5.25 for No. 10. 

The Luce Packing Co., Lucedale, Miss., report that 
they had exceedingly good demand for turnip greens 
this year, and they had a big pack. 

Okra—tThe planting of okra is now going on, and 
the packers are now booking orders. They expect to 
commence canning about the middle of July. 


* Mr. G. M. Luce, of Luce Packing Co., Lucedale, 
Miss., says that they started planting okra two weeks 
ago, and they are booking orders for them in three dif- 
ferent packs at the following prices, f. 0. b. cannery: 
Cut okra, No. 1, 75c per dozen; No. 2, $1.10; No. 214, 
$1.35, and No. 10, $4.50; baby food okra (whole), No. 
1, 95c; No. 2, $1.85; No. 214, $1.60, and No. 10, $5.90. 
Mr. Luce expects his pecan orchard to yield him a rec- 
ord crop of 50,000 pounds of pecans this year, as the - 
trees are showing up well. 

Sweet Potatoes—The sweet potato market, which 
was practically dead, took some life this week past, and 
there was more movement of sweet potatoes this past 
week than it has been in several months, but the price 
remaining low, $1.00 per dozen. There is very little 
possibility of any sweet potatoes being packed in this 
section this year. In fact, the canning factories not 
only refuse to talk planting with the farmers, but they 
make it very plain to the growers not to depend on 
them for sweet potatoes, because they will not can 
them if they grow them, which is very commendable 
on the part of the packers, due to the crowded condition 
of the market. 


' THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘*The Canning Trade.”’ 


Farmers Behind in Their Work—Shortage of Tomato 
Plants—Fair Volume of Spot Sales—Canners Tak- 
ing Limited Amount of Futures—Weather 
Cutting Intended Bean Acreage—Future 
Bean Prices Firm — Strawberries 
Light Yield—More Canners’ 

Meetings 

Springfield, Mo., May 17, 1928. 


EATHER — Variable weather has prevailed 
throughout the Ozarks the past week. It is 
very evident that a good general rainfall is bad- 
ly needed—also, more sunshine and higher tempera- 
ture. We have been experiencing one or two days of 
sunshine and favorable temperature, and this is fol- 
lowed by two or three days of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. Farmers are all behind with their work, and 


claim the crop season is really about three weeks late. 
Tomato Plants—Numerous canners in different 
parts of the Ozark packing district have reported that 
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it is now very evident that there will be a shortage of 
tomato plants, as the early seeding of plant beds in 
many localities proved to be practically a failure. It 
is thought that this was brought about on account of 
the lack of warmth in the soil. Some canners state 
that this shortage of tomato plants will undoubtedly 
result in a material reduction of the early estimate of 
the probable tomato acreage. We heard one canner 
make the statement that he was really glad that there 
would be a shortage of tomato plants, because he be- 
lieved he had too much tomato acreage contracted, and 
he would make no efforts to provide plants for the 
growers who would not have a supply of same from 
their own growing. We are told that the tomato 
growers who will have a supply of plants will not have 
any large enough for setting in the fields before the 
last week in May, and the first week in June. The 
probable reduction in the tomato acreage will eventu- 
ally have an effect, and likely result in the establishing 
of somewhat higher prices on canned tomatoes of the 
1928 pack. 

Spot Sales—A very fair volume of business re- 
sulted in the sale of spot tomatoes during the past 
week. Prices remain unchanged, 2s standards, 72!c 
to 75c, 2s extra standards, 80c. The bulk of the sales 
was on No. 2 size, although there were very limited 
sales, due to the limited holdings, of 1s standard 10-oz., 
55c; No. 214 standards in limited quantity and in mixed 
cars only, at $1.15; 3s standards, at $1.15 to $1.20, and 
10s standards, $3.75 f. o. b. factory points. During 
the past few days a stronger undertone is evident in 
the market prices on spot tomatoes. With fewer can- 
ners holding spot tomatoes, it is not unlikely that 
prices will be pushed up a little bit, and maybe before 
the end of May somewhat higher prices will be ruling 
on the very limited holdings of the canners of the 
Ozarks. 


Spot Holdings—A careful survey of the district so 
far as the spot tomatoes are concerned, proves conclu- 
sively that tomato canners of the Ozarks are holding, 
unsold, today, less than one-third the number of car- 
loads of spot tomatoes as compared with the number of 
cars they were holding at this period last year. This 
means the smallest holdings of spot tomatoes in the 
month of May this year that has been held by the can- 
ners of the Ozarks since May, 1925. 

Future Tomatoes—Canners generally throughout 
the Ozarks have not been eager sellers of future orders 
to a limited extent, and where a canner has booked the 


number of cars he desires to sell, such canner is out of - 


the market, and has every confidence when he makes 
his next sales, same will be on a higher basis than his 
previous sales. Market-prices on future tomatoes are 
quotable, subject to confirmations as follows: 1s stand- 
ard 10-0z., 4714¢ to 50c; 1s tall 15-0z., 6714c; No. 303 
cans, 17-0z., 70c; 2s standards, 75c; 2s extra standards, 
80c to 8214c; 214 standards, $1.05; 214 extra stand- 
ards, $1.15; 3s standards (on future orders only), 
$1.20; 3s extra standards (on future orders only), 
$1.35; 10s standards, $3.50 to $3.75, f. o. b. factory 
points Arkansas or Missouri. Only limited number of 
canners will pack tomatoes this season in No. 1 stand- 
ard 10-0z., No. 1 tall 15-0z., No. 303 cans, No. 3 and 
No. 10 cans. The big end of the pack will be in 
No. 2 cans. 

_ Bean Acreage—The weather conditions that con- 
tinue to prevail are reported unfavorable for the bean 
crop which has been planted, and further seeding of ad- 
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ditional acreage in the Ozarks will not be as great as 
has been generally expected. It is never possible for 
the bean growers to do more than make an estimate of 
their yield of green beans from their early seeding, for 
we frequently have about two weeks of extreme hot 
weather at a period in the season which is very dam- 
aging to the early crop of beans. This hazard must be 
reckoned with by all bean growers. 

Future Green Beans—Prices on future stringless 
green beans are held firm, and we hear of no shading 
in prices. No. 2 standard unblanched, 85c; No. 10 
standards, unblanched, $4.25. It is now difficult to con- 
firm cut standards, unblanched, in these sizes at prices 
quoted; No. 2 standards, cut, full cans, blanched, 90c; 
No. 10 standards, cut, full cans, blanched, $4.50; No. 2 
extra standards, cut, full cans, blanched, 95c; No. 10 
extra standards, cut, full cans, blanched, $4.75; No. 2 
extra standards, whole, full cans, blanched, $1.10; No. 
10 extra standards, whole, full cans, blanched, $5.50, 
f.o.b. shipping points Missouri and Arakansas. It 
might be proper to state here that most of the green 
beans packed in Arkansas are unblanched, whereas we 
believe without exception all green beans packed in 
Missouri are blanched, and most packs will grade extra 
standards. When the bean canners of the Ozarks com- 
pare their prices on future green beans with the prices 
being quoted by bean canners of other packing dis- 
tricts, said bean canners in the Ozarks quickly realize 
that they are selling their future green beans a little 
too low. 

Spinach—Unfavorable weather conditions has re- 
sulted in a very light crop of spring spinach, and the 
spring pack of canned spinach will soon be vver; only a 
few canners are packing in a limited way now. They 
do not seem interested in making further sales until 
they have packed sufficient spinach to fill the orders 
now on their books. 

Mustard reens—We do not know of any Missouri 
canners who are packing any mustard greens, and only 
a few canners in Arkansas that pack same. We are 
told the spring pack of mustard is about over. The 
principal sales of this popular canned food product are 
made to buyers in the Southern States. 

Strawberries—The strawberry crop in Northwest 
Arkansas counties will prove a lighter yield than was 
expected. This is brought about by unfavorable weath- 
er conditions that have continued for some time. Car- 
load shipments are now moving from the section men- 
tioned, along with many express shipments. However, 
the actual yield per acre will prove disappointing. Mis- 
souri strawberry growers will not begin to make ship- 
ments until late in May, and if we have a favorable 
change in weather conditions there is indication that 
the quality of the Missouri berries will be much better 
than the berries grown and shipped from Arkansas. 

Grapes—Prospects for a big grape crop continue 
very promising. If no unforseen conditions arise, there 
will be shipped this year a larger number of carloads 
of grapes from the Ozarks than in any previous produc- 
ing season. 

Peaches—While in some parts of the Ozarks there 
will be no peach crop whatever, there are certain sec- 
tions where there will be a fairly good size peach crop, 
and they are expected to be of excellent quality, and 
large in size, and peach growers are expecting to realize 
for their peaches prices that will be highly satisfactory 
in every way. The big end of this peach crop will be 
shipped out under refrigeration in carlots. 
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Apples—While some varieties of apples seem to 
have been affected more than other varieties, there is 
now a very promising outlook for a good apple crop 
throughout the Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks. We are told 
that the Ben Davis variety promises the lightest yield 
of fruit, whereas such varieties as Jonathan and York 
Imperials are very promising indeed. 

Canners’ Meeting—At the canners’ meeting which 
was held in Springfield on the 10th, which was com- 
pesed of canners of the Springfield District of the 
Ozark Canners Association, a start was made in the 
forming of the Springfield District Association, and all 
the tomato canners present signed up for membership. 
Committees were appointed to canvass for members in 
different parts of the Springfield district, and another 
meeting is to be held in Springfield on Monday, May 
21st. This Association being formed in the Springfield 
district is on the same plan on which a canners’ asso- 
ciation was recently formed in what is known here as 
the Monett, Mo., district, and identical with the plans 
on which the associations have been formed at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., and Green Forest, Ark. When the organiza- 
tion for the Springfield district is completed, it is ex- 
pected that the tomato canners of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, with very few exceptions, will be members of some 
of these local organizations. We might state here that 
each of these local organizations will have its office and 
boards of directors, and in addition thereto will have an 
interlinking general board of directors over these sev- 
eral local organizations. We regret that we are unable 
to furnish more detailed information as to what these 
Associations expect to accomplish. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Crops in Good Condition—Drouth in Southern Cali- 
fornia— Grading Asparagus Carefully — 
Peaches and Pears Well Cleaned Up. 
Committee Working on the 
Peach Situation. 

San Francisco, May 17, 1928. 
ROPS—California was visited by a light rain dur- 
i ing last week, and while some damage has been 
reported to berries and early cherries, this has 
been more than offset by the benefit to other crops. The 
seasonal rainfall to date has been below normal, and 
the recent rain, followed as it was by cloudy weather, 
revived orchards and field crops. For several years late 
spring rains have been very light, but the records show 
that the normal rainfall for spring in the San Francisco 
district is about an inch, so this year’s storm is nothing 
unusual. 


The drouth in the southern part of the State has 
become quite serious, and is having a decided effect on 
prices of some of the specialties produced there. For 
instance, it is practically settled that this year’s crop 
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of lima beans will prove short and prices on spot stocks 
have been advancing steadily of late. Standard limas 
are quoted at $9 a hundred pounds, and stocks are 
much smaller than it was expected would be the case 
at this time of the year. The dry weather has curtailed 
the acreage devoted to tomatoes and crops in general 
promise to be light. 


Asparagus—The asparagus crop has been benefited 
by the light rain that fell in the delta district and a 
splendid grade of grass is being harvested. Canners 
are grading stocks very carefully this season and the 
canned product is running more uniform than ever be- 
fore. Some canners are guaranteeing their opening 
prices against their own declines until the end of the 
year, and since the ones doing this are the largest fac- 
tors in the business, it is anticipated that the plan will 
be followed by others. The business placed so far has 
been on quite a satisfactory scale, with many buyers 
placing their orders early to make certain of securing 
desired assortments. Some asparagus of last year’s 
pack was still on hand when packing operations were 
commenced this season, but very little of the white 
grades was to be had. There is less of difference be- 
tween the price lists of the various canning concerns 
this season than in a long time, and the feeling is gen- 
eral that the market is better stabilized than in several 
years. 


Peaches and Pears—Peaches and pears are getting 
closely cleaned up in this market and more could prob- 
ably be moved if they were available. Canners still 
have more apricots on hand than they care for, and are 
again making special efforts to move surplus holdings. 
These efforts are meeting with better rceults now that 
other fruits are getting out of the way. The spring 
rains did considerable damage to apricots, but there is 
additional acreage coming into bearing, and a fair crop 
will probably be harvested. Standard No..214 apricots 
are being offered as low as $1.65 a dozen, but the aver- 
age price is about 10c higher. 


The survey of the cling peach crop is well under 
way, and it is anticipated that the committee in charge 
will be able to report by the end of the month, so that 
prices may be decided upon early in June. A heavy 
yield is in sight and thinning operations are in full 
swing, now that the danger of frost is at an end. There 
is little prospect that canners will be able to care for all 
the clingstone peaches produced, and live growers seem 
intent on producing the very finest fruit possible, in or- 
der that their fruit will be on the accepted list. Fruit 
buyers are making the rounds of growers and are lining 
up supplies, but definite prices will have to be made 
later. 


Sardines—California sardines enjoy a world-wide 
market, but canners meet with considerable difficulty 
in complying with the customs and food regulations of 
other countries. For instance, sardines shipped to . 
Great Britain must be labeled “Silver Pilchard.” It is 
the same sardine, in the same oval can, with the same 
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label, except that the lettering of the latter is altered. 
Germany recently made a concession in duty on small 
sardines and fish measuring less than fifteen centime- 
ers when caught are admitted into that country at a 
lower rate than longer fish. 

Salmon—Hunter, Dulin & Co. recently compiled 
statistics on the salmon packing industry which reveal 
the fact that the United States consumes almost all of 
this fish it produces, the average consumption being a 
little less than three pounds a year per person. About 
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80 per cent of the world’s salmon supply is put up in 
American canneries on the Pacific Coast. The percen- 
tage not handled by American companies is taken by 
British concerns along the coast of British Columbia 
and by small operators in Japan and Siberia. The can- 
ned salmon industry had its beginning on the Sacra- 
mento River, in California, in 1864, and there are now 
about 260 plants, producing almost $60,000,000 cases 


annually, representing an investment of more than 
$100,000,000. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company Welcomes Chain Store Probe, Says President—Chain Store 
Grocers’ Association Offers to Cooperate with Federal Trade Commission—Whitewash 
of Chains Would React to Disadvantage of Sponsors of Investigation—Wholesale 
Grocers to Exchange Experiences on Trade Problems at New Orleans Meeting— 

More Efficiency in Operations Seen as Need for Wholesale 
and Retail Grocers. 


ROBE WELCOMED —There is no basis for a probe of chain 
P store interests at this time, although a just inquiry would 

be welcomed, said John A. Hartford, president of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, commenting on the 
recent action of both houses of Congress in introducing reso- 
lutions calling for a probe of the chain systems. Mr. Hartford 
cited the failure of several recent State acts as indicative of the 
unconstitutionality of some of the legislative darts aimed at the 
chains in recent months. ; 

“The North Carolina and Maryland statutes,” he said, 
“have both been held unconstitutional by the lower courts of 
those States. Suit has been started to test the Georgia law. 
The case has not yet come to trial, but meanwhile the Court 
has granted a temporary injunction restraining the enforcement 
of the statute pending the trial. No attempt has yet been made 
to enforce the South Carolina law. ; 

“The court decisions thus far rendered confirm our views 
that this legislation is economically unsound, as well as illegal. 
For example, the Maryland court, in an elaborate opinion, has 
pointed out that chain stores are in no way against public pol- 
icy; but, on the contrary, are a benefit in reducing the cost of 
distribution from the producer to the consumer and thereby 
lowering the cost of living. 4 

“With respect to the resolutions recently introduced in Con- 
gress proposing an investigation of chain stores by the Federal 
Trade Commission, our position would naturally be that we 
know of nothing that requires investigation and that there is 
really no more reason for investigating chain stores than for 
investigating any other commercial activity. We have nothing 
to fear from any such investigation, and our only feeling about 
it is one of doubt as to whether such action should be taken 
without some good reason therefor being apparent. If suf- 
ficient reasons appear to justify an inquiry into the industry 
us a whole, however, our company would welcome it.” 

Wholesale and retail grocers are sitting back and watching 
with the greatest interest the chains come under fire. For years 
the so-called independent grocery trade has been honeycombed 
with rumors of this and that unfair trade practice on the part 
of the large chain store interests, and now, it appears, these 
charges are at last due for an airing. 

Representatives of leading chain store interests have pub- 
licly declared that they welcome any probe on the part of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Pending the hearing, it does not appear that there is much 
to be gained by the wholesale grocery trade from any probe of 
the chain store grocery industry, unless it can be established 
definitely that the chains, or some of them, have conspired with 
manufacturers to obtain concessions specifically denied other 
distributors as a result of agreements entered into between the 
chains and manufacturers. It is possible that the chains may 
be vulnerable in one respect through the system selling the 
Same product at different prices in different communities, al- 
though it will have to be shown that this has been done to stifle 
competition. 


Canned foods brokers are naturally interested in the pro- 
jected probe because it was reputedly the chains which took 
the initiative in going direct to the canners with their business, 
demanding and receiving the brokerage which would normally 
be paid to the middleman. However reprehensible this may be 
from the viewpoint of the broker, to the mind of the average 
consumer it is a logical way of reducing the cost of living and 
eliminating the much-talked-of middleman. Inasmuch as whole- 
sale grocers themselves have in many instances banded together 
to cope with the chain stores in practices of this type, definition 
of this and similar practices as unfair methods of competition 
will inevitably reach beyond the chains and take in a proportion 
of the wholesale and retail grocery trades as well. 

One contingency which does not appear to have come in for 
much attention on the part of wholesale and retail grocers who 
have been pushing the chain store probe idea is that an investi- 
gation may wind up in a complete “whitewash” for the chain 
stores. It will be recalled that a recent ruling by a Maryland 
judge on the new chain store tax bill in that State, which was 
declared unconstitutional, praised the chains as public bene- 
factors, and otherwise extolled the virtues of the chain stores 
and the low prices at which they pass merchandise along to the 
consumers of the country. 

The chains lack neither money nor talent for getting their 
side of any controversy before the public and the courts, and the 
investigation, if it takes the form which many in the trade feel 
it will, should be productive of considerable data of interest to 
the general public, as well as trade interests. 


Just how the proposed Trade Commission probe will affect 
the spread of anti-chain store legislation in the various State 
legislatures is a problem. One view would be that legislation 
of this type will be held in abeyance, pending the disclosure of 
additional data as a result of the Government’s investigation. 
Another is that the mere fact that Congress has seen fit to order 
a probe of chain store practices will intensify the move to place 
anti-chain store statutes on the books in various States, propo- 
nents of such legislation being reinforced by the fact that a 
Federal investigation is in the background. 

Regardless of further developments, it is evident that the 
present move for a Federal probe means the ultimate show- 
down on the long-standing controversy regarding chain store 
practices. If the Trade Commission investigation fails to bring 
to light any unfair practices on the part of the chains which 
may properly be stopped, the wholesale and retail grocers of 
the country will be forced to admit that they are up against 
an insurmountable obstacle, and further change their practices 
and policies to meet this type of competition. 

Chain Association Welcomes Probe—Commenting on the 
imminent investigation of chain stores by the Federal Trade 
Commission, Alfred H. Beckmann, chairman of the National 
Association of Chain Store Grocers, says: “The ‘chain store 
menace,’ so called, is felt mainly by wholesalers and retailers 
against foreign corporations invading their domain. Likewise 
other groups seem to have grievances because chain stores in 
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some cities sell milk and other commodities at cost to the con- 
suming public and apparently disorganize the local market. It 
is certain that the chain store industry as a whole, covering all 
branches of it, is soon due for an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission. During my visit to Washington I have as- 


sured the Federal Trade Commission that we would welcome’ 


any investigation made by the commission and be of every pos- 
sible assistance in connection therewith. This meets with the 
approval of our counsel, Mr. McKercher. The date assigned 
for such investigation has not yet been fixed, but due notice will 
be given this office, when you will be further advised.” 


Swapping Experiences—A feature of the forthcoming an- 
nual convention of the National Wholesale Grocers Association 
in New Orleans will be the comparison of experiences by indi- 
vidual wholesale grocers. According to announcement by M. L. 
Toulme, secretary, “Arrangements have been made whereby 
wholesale grocers attending the New Orleans meeting seeking 
information from other wholesale grocers whose experiences 
have equipped them to give authoritative answers, may be 
brought together. Wholesale grocers desiring information re- 
garding general policy or details of wholesale grocery manage- 
ment, should prepare their questions to be submitted to the 
secretary, either by mail or at the meeting, so that the inquiries 
can be placed before the meeting and volunteers to answer the 
inquiries can be secured. Wholesale grocers will be in attend- 
ance at this meeting who will be thoroughly equipped to answer 
every type of question as a result of personal experience or in- 
dividual success.” 


Jobbers Advertising—The trade is watching with a good 
deal of interest the progress made by the executive committee 
of the National Wholesale Grocers Association in its advertising 
campaign which is appearing in the “Bulletin” published by the 
National Association of Retail Grocers. This campaign, using 
double-page spreads bi-monthly, was undertaken by the jobbers’ 
association in an attempt to promote modern and sound prin- 
ciples of retailing groceries and also to increase good will be- 
tween wholesale and retail grocers. Many wholesale grocers 
are utilizing the campaign by distributing to their own sales 
list reprints of the advertisements from the retailers’ publica- 
tion. The plan, which has been under discussion by wholesale 
grocers, was put into effect this year, and while it is as yet too 
early for any estimate of probable results, jobbers supporting 
nd plan have expressed themselves as gratified with the results 
thus far. 


Reforming C. O. D. Orders—Wholesale grocers, who have 
been experiencing considerable difficulty in their C. O. D. busi- 
ness recently, arising from the refusal of retailers to accept 
delivery on such orders, are advised by M. L. Toulme, secretary 
of the National Wholesale Grocers Association, to adopt a 
firmer attitude on this class of business. “In general,’ Mr. 
Toulme says, “wholesale grocers report considerably more diffi- 
culty in delivering and col'ecting C. O. D. orders taken by spe- 
cialty salesmen. Many wholesale grocers report that they do 
not take such orders for goods not stocked; that before delivery 
they confirm the order and arrange for C. O. D. payment and 
delivery date either by telephone or through salesmen; and 
that the practice of their respective houses is to take chances 
only once with a customer who refuses delivery after such pre- 
liminary arrangements. Wholesale grocers generally report 
that refusal by retail grocers of C. O. D. orders upon delivery, 
taken by their own salesmen, are rare. However, when this 
privilege is abused once further orders are refused unless the 
customer pays in advance or places a deposit with the whole- 
sale grocer’s salesmen of at least 10 per cent on the amount of 
the order at the time of the placing of the order. When the 
wholesale grocer is successful in getting cash in advance, no 
question arises at the time of delivery. When only 10 per cent 
of the amount of the order has been paid at the time of taking 
of the order, the 10 per cent is forfeited, according to previous 
understanding, if the retailer does not accept the order at the 
time of delivery. 


More Efficiency Needed by Jobbers—Prof. Theodore N. 
Beckman, of the Ohio State University Bureau of Business Re- 
search, speaking before the annual convention of the Ohio 
Wholesale Grocers Association recently, in a discussion of prob- 
lems confronting the wholesale grocery trade, said: “The real 
remedy in the entire situation lies not in the attempt to fight 
cempetition, but in an effort to meet competition. Specifically 
the remedies available to wholesale grocers are: 


“There is a possibility of educating manufacturers on the 
one hand and retailers on the other as to the economies of gro- 
cery wholesaling. It is my judgment that very few wholesalers 
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themselves, and certainly a small percentage of the wholesalers’ 
salesmen, have been sufficiently grounded in the economies of 
wholesale distribution. A tremendous opportunity for the 
wholesale grocer today lies in co-operation with retailers in 
order to make better merchants out of them. But the greatest 
limitation to chain store growth and development is the increas- 
ing efficiency of the independent retailer. The more efficient the 
independent becomes the less likely is the chain store to expand. 
Much can be contributed by the wholesale grocer in an effort 
to — the general level of efficiency on the part of independent 
retailers. 


“Finally, the wholesaler who aims to succeed must neces- 
sarily increase the efficiency of his organization. It is my be- 
lief that expenses could be reduced still more, which would en- 
able them to bring the merchandise to the retailer at lower cost 
so that the differences in’ price as compared with chain stores 
would dwindle.” 


TOMATOES LEAD IMPORTATIONS 


consist mainly of early green vegetables, which 

arrive for the most part during December and the 
first four months of the year, according to information 
contained in an article by M. A. Wulfert, of the Food- 
stuffs Division, published in the April 30 issue of Com- 
merce Reports. Tomatoes rank first in quantity among 
these vegetables. Imports in 1927 amounted to 132,- 
130,325 pounds, valued at $4,544,277, having increased 
to this figure from 2,537,601 pounds in 1922. Mexico 
supplies 80 per cent of the imports and Cuba and the 
other West Indies supply the remainder. 

Imports of string beans, which come from Cuba, 
Mexico and Bermuda, amounted to 2,410,541 pounds 
in 1927, about twice the quantity imported in 1926. 
Green peas come mainly from Mexico, small shipments 
only coming from Cuba and Canada. Imports remain 
at about 9,250,000 pounds a year. Imports of cabbage, 
which amounted to 14,451,361 pounds in 1926, dropped 
back to 1,764,002 pounds in 1927. The bulk of the cab- 
bage comes from the Netherlands. 

The 59,564,675 pounds of other fresh vegetables 
imported in 1927, in addition to those mentioned above, 
include peppers, squashes, cucumbers, eggplant and 
okra, largely from Cuba and Mexico, and beets, carrots, 
celery, kale, parsley and lettuce, from Bermuda. Im- 
ports of fresh vegetables from Canada have increased 
90 per cent over the imports of 1926. Considerable 
quantities of these vegetables are also received from 
the Netherlands. 

The following table shows the imports for the past 
five years of tomatoes and other fresh vegetables: 
Tomatoes— 


F RESH vegetables imported into the United States 


1923 1924 1925 
54,147,095 56,303,625 72,771,072 
1,806,341 1,883,531 2,441,214 

1926 1927 
80,905,591 132,130,325 
2,660,924 4,544,277 


Other fresh vegetables (does not include white pota- 
toes, garlic, turnips or onions— 


1923 1924 1925 
47,282,310 48,119,194 44,856,598 
1,887,802 2,176,655 2,126,070 
1926 -1927 
74,149,473 73,389,985 
3,302,061 3,345,968 
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HOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 
QUALITY 


THAT MUST BE PRODUCED FROM NOW ON ? | 
You should have a copy of this invaluable book on hand for quick, ready refer- 
ence, and study. 

It may be the means of saving you many dollars in Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. for it if they could not get 
another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did not realize how much he needed it. 


It Is Insurance Against Mistakes 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to improve 
his Quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It---But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which no other $10.00 can buy !! 


Bound in Leatherette, For Sale By All 
Ss ed in Gold 
Supply Houses, 
Size 6"x9" 
Dealers, etc. 
Price Published By 
$10.°° 
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Prepaid. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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RENNEBURG’S 
Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Beston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE . MD. 


Advantages of $ bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

— Hampers speed up field work. 

SWING’S % HAMPERS 

ARE BEST QUALITY. 


Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS 


RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE | 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, s 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 9 


(PI 


THINK THAT OVER 
Professor (after lecture)—Are there any ques- 
tions? 
Student—Yes, sir; how do you calculate the horse- 
power in a donkey machine? 


A POOR SHOT 


Irate Master (to negro servant)—Rastus, I 
thought I told you to get a domestic turkey. This one 
has shot in it. 

Rastus—I done got a domestic turkey. 

Master—Well, how did the shot get in it? 

Rastus—I ’specks dey was meant for me, sah. 


GOOD INDICATION 


Customer (on Sunday morning): Give me change 
for a dime, please. 


Druggist: Sure, and I hope you enjoy the sermon. 


THE DANGEROUS KIND 
She—I see in the paper that three persons were 
killed in a feud. 
He—Those little cheap cars are dangerous. 


HELP WANTED 


Angry Parent (striding into dimly lighted room) 
—Young man, I’ll teach you to make love to my daugh- 
ter. 

Daring Man—Wish you would, old top; I’m not 
making much headway. 


THE IDEA! 
The Cop—-Hey! Pull over to the curb. 
She—But this isn’t where I live. 


SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF 
“T’d like to see something cheap in a straw hat.” 
“Certainly, sir. Try this on, sir, and the mirror’s 
en your left.”—Sydney Bulletin.- 


WELL EQUIPPED 
Dorothy, the little daughter of a tire salesman, 
had seen triplets fcr the first time. 
“Oh, mother,” she cried, on returning home, “what 
do you guess I saw today ?” 
“T can’t imagine, dear. What?” 
“A lady that had twins and a spare.” 


JUST MOVIN’ ON 

Two farmers met in town just after a cyclone hit 
the countryside. 

“Yes, it did quite a bit of damage out our way,” 
said one reflectively. “By the way, Hank, was that 
new barn of yours injured any?” . 

The other shifted his wad of chewing tobacco. 

“T can’t say rightly,” he answered slowly. “I ain't 
found it yet.”—The Outlook. 


= 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. ' 
Fy Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 
te Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. i 
ibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Dauch Seper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Sel Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. - 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. — 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N.° J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 
see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 
Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACBHY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieage. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co,, Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co,, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., B N.Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

United Company, Baltimore. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. i 
Counters. See Can Counters. ; 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Sadan, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Iiinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Fillers and Cookers. See -Corn Cooker-Fillers. 

Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


‘FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
#yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mchy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
fg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

re Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Ss Sells Corp., icago. 

"Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

en ane See Power Plant Equipment. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., ne Baltimore. 

Ss Sells Corp., icago. 

"Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Seils Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCBHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zast ‘ow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hensen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


aera, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


hecks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysnman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer, Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Harisen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed shee 
VINERS AND HULLERS. ; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 


Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, #. 4 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, NM J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach, Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’; Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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_“Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


W.* guarantee this machine to ‘‘Cut Dead 
True.’’ All tin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs. or 344 inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 33¢ inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 15¢ inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 
machine and driven by belt from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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CA BETTER CS CA MATES ETTER-{ANS CE CONTINENTAL: CA MAKE BETTER-LANS COMTNENTAL- CN MAES BEER CANS 


Maintaining Service Canners 
that is of inestimable value 
in producing 
Quality Foods 
Attractively Packed 


COAST TO COAST 


Symbol of Quality and Service 


INC. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL MANES BETTERCANS FACTOMES FROM COST-TO CAS NE ORK-YRAUSE CTY ASAI BALTIMORE RAMONE CNORSEURG: SAN LOSANGELES SERVE DEDENDABLE- QUAL! TY-UNEXCELLED 


WARE COMMENT MAES RETTER-CANS; CS COMMENT: ETER-CASCE CONTE WESTER 
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